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CHAPTER  VII. 


TOUCHED  TO  THE  QUICK. 


ALF-AN-HOUR  after  George 
and  Bell  had  returned  to  the 
cottage,  the  dreadful  news 
came  to  them, — it  travelled  fast, — little 
Amy's  body  had  been  found  where  the 
experienced  ones  had  expected  to  find  it, 
— in  the  water  below  the  fall. 

The   news    gave    Bell    another   terrible 
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shock.  It  seemed  to  have  affected  her 
more  than  anybody,  after  Mrs.  Kennedy ; 
but  she  did  not  faint  this  time :  she  only 
grew  very  white  and  silent,  and  remained 
white  and  silent  for  a  long  time.  The 
catastrophe  happened  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Bell  hardly  spoke  at 
all — not  one  word  when  the  fatal  news 
came — until  nine. 

She  had  been  most  of  the  time  in  her 
own  room,  but  about  nine  o'clock  she 
came  down.  It  was  a  chilly  April  even- 
ing, though  the  day  had  been  bright. 
George  was  sitting  idly  brooding  over  the 
fire  ;  his  writing,  which  hardly  any  mood 
made  him  forsake,  had  not  been  got  out 
that  night.    He  stared,  and  almost  started, 
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to  see  his  sister,  so  white  and  ghost-like, 
glide  into  the  room ;  but  she  gave  him  a 
smile — the  first  smile  that  afternoon — and 
sat  down  in  her  chair^ — her  own  old  chair 
— opposite  to  George  by  the  fire,  where 
she  had  sat  and  talked  to  him  so  often  and 
so  sweetly  and  sympathetically,  just  before 
going  to  bed,  about  his  books. 

There  they  sat  and  talked  about  the  sad 
accident  of  the  afternoon — about  the  grief 
there  would  be  at  the  rectory,  and  about 
the  great  difi'erence  little  Amy's  death 
would  make,  according  to  all  accounts,  in 
Di  Kennedy's  prospects. 

'  Yes,'  said  George,  recurring  to  the 
question  of  Di's  marriage,  '  I  suppose  now 
it  won't  be  for  a  long  time ;   and,  do  you 
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know,  I've  been  thinking,  Bell,  while 
you've  been  upstairs,  that  this  is  not  the 
only  pretty  cottage  in  England.  I  am  not 
sure,'  he  said,  looking  hard  at  Bell,  with 
more  meaning  than  the  mere  words  con- 
veyed, '  that  the  place  suits  you  ;  it's 
rather  enervating.' 

'  It  suits  me  exactly,  George,  and,  now 
I've  got  used  to  it,  I  would  not  like  to  leave.' 
George  looked  surprised.  He  had  been 
turnino'  over  the  idea  of  removins^  for 
Bell's  benefit,  and  she  seemed  to  reject  the 
idea. 

'Yes!  it's  very  pleasant ;  but  you  know. 
Bell,  though  I  didn't  intend  to  move  for 
Maurice  Miles,  when  I  could  see  the  end, 
it  will  o;et  rather  wearisome  now,  or  some- 
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thing  worse.  It  won't  do  me  any  good  to 
see  Di  Kennedy  every  day  for  another  six 
months,  perhaps.  And  Maurice  will  always 
be  hanging  about,  and  that  won't  do  yov 
any  good.' 

'  It  will  do  me  no  harm,'  said  Bell, 
'  Maurice  is  nothing  to  me !' 

'  Come,  Bell,  that's  rather  strong,  after 
this  afternoon  !' 

*  Well,  I  was  wTong  ;  his  presence  is  a 
great  deal  to  me.  I  loathe  it ;  but  I  shall 
never  be  troubled  with  it  again  after  this 
afternoon.' 

'  What?'  cried  George,  '  say  that  again  ! 
It  does  me  good,  you  loathe  him  !  now  you 
will  soon  be  well.  Yet  you  said,  my  sweet 
and  sensible  Bell, — forgive  me  the  joy  of 
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gloating  on  your  wisdom, — that  you  would 
always  love  him ;  you  remember  the  letter, 
— and  by  George  !  until  this  afternoon  I've 
been  afraid  you  would.  I  suppose  his 
tender  looks  at  such  a  time  disgusted  you. 
Eh?' 

'  Oh,  George,  don't !  Don't  speak  about 
Maurice  to  me  again.  I  don't  know  what 
I  said  in  those  letters,  and  how  could  I  tell 
then  what  I  should  do?  I  tell  you  now,  I 
loathe  him  !' 

'  You  are  right.  Bell.  We  will  never 
speak  of  him  again.  So  let  Maurice  Miles 
pass  out  of  our  lives  !' 

George  threw  the  paper  spill,  with  which 
he  had  lighted  his  pipe,  into  the  fire,  and 
looked  at  the  blaze. 
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'  He  has  gone,  Bell !  We  will  start 
afresh  without  hiin,  and,  to  be  insured 
against  his  ghost,  we  will  start  in  another 
place.  Business  is  thriving,  and  you  are 
in  great  need  of  a  change.  I  will  sacrifice 
a  quarter's  rent !' 

'  Xo  !  no  !  George,  please  don't.  I'm 
really  fond  of  this  cottage — and — and — it 
suits  me.     Please  stop,  for  my  sake  !' 

'  Your  sake  f  said  George,  now  bewil- 
dered. '  Why  do  you  want  to  stay,  Bell  ? 
you  must  have  a  reason  ;  for,  to  put  it 
plainly,  it's  a  deuced  uncomfortable  hole 
for  both  of  us,  and  everybody  knows  it.' 

*  Well,  I  like  Miss — that  is,  I'm  getting 
fond  of  Di  Kennedy,  and  I  want  to  know 
her  better.' 
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George  Oldfield  simply  stared. 

'  I  tell  you  I  really  like  her,  perhaps  I 
love  her,  and  I  hope  she  will  never  marry 
Maurice  Miles.' 

Now  George  laughed. 

'  My  dear  Bell,  Miss  Di  Kennedy  is  a 
young  woman  of  remarkable  force  of  will. 
I  hardly  think  your  wishes  would  influence 
her  very  much,  and,  if  you  reflect  that  they 
have  settled  a  day  to  be  married  on,  you 
will  perhaps  realise  that  your  hopes  are 
rather  chimerical.  T  shall  be  sorry  when 
Di  Kennedy  marries  Maurice  Miles  ;  and 
you  can  be  sorry  too.  There  are  an  un- 
common lot  of  things  one  has  to  be  sorry 
for  in  this  world.  But,  my  dear  Bell,  I 
didn't  think  you  were  quite  so  charmingly 
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guileless.  There  is  a  disagreeable  adage 
about  a  dog  in  a  manger,  and  anything 
that  you  say  in  dis23aragement  of  Maurice 
Miles — especially  to  Di  Kennedy — will  be 
likely  to  recall  that  adage  to  people's  minds 
in  a  way  you  wouldn't  like.' 

'  I  know,  George,  if  I  tried  to  influence 
her  not  to  marry  him,  and  anybody  knew 
of  it,  I  should  expose  myself  to  a  great 
deal  of  ridicule — more  even  than  I  am 
getting  now.  Yet  I  intend  to  prevent  her 
marrying  him,  if  I  can.' 

George  stared  hard  at  his  sister  now, 
and  did  not  laugh. 

'  Are  you  going  to  make  us  fools,  and 
worse  than  fools,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
parish,    Bell?     Do    you    know    that    Di 
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Kennedy  will  now  come  in  for — everybody 
says  so — one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  that  you,  a  penniless  girl,  are  Mr. 
Miles's  rejected  sweetheart?' 

Bell  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

^Rejected!  I  rejected  liiin^'  she  cried; 
'  I  would  not — I  would  not ' 

'  Well,  well.  Bell,  I  know.  I'm  awfully 
sorry,  darling.  I  was  only  showing  you 
the  miserable  picture  as  others  would 
see  it.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  Bell,  in  a  very  calm 
voice  —the  tables  seemed  to  have  been 
turned  in  their  positions, — '  I  shall  do 
what  I  can  to  prevent  Di  Kennedy  making 
herself  unhappy  for  life.  Maurice  does 
not  love  her,  that  T  know.'' 
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'  One  would  have  thouglit  this  afternoon/ 
said  George,  interrupting  her,  '  that  he 
loved  you.' 

Just  then  Bell  shuddered,  exactly  in  the 
way  she  had  shuddered  on  the  '  Chancel- 
lor's Bench,'  but  now  she  could  not  possibly 
be  cold. 

'  Maurice  does  not  love  her,'  proceeded 
Bell,  '  and  he  is  not  a  good  man.  I  didn't 
tell  you  everything  when  I  wrote  those 
letters — I  didn't  know  then.  And  I  don't 
want  you  to  ask  me  anything  nov/.  I 
don't  want  Maurice's  name  to  be  men- 
tioned to  me  again.  But  I  know  now, 
and  I  tell  you,' — Bell  was  growing  vehe- 
ment,— 'he  is  not  a  good  man.  He  is  a 
bad  man.     He  is  one  of  the  worst  of  men/ 
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'  Possibly  !'  said  George,  philosophically, 
'  though  I  think  you  are  rather  overstating 
the  case.  He  may  not  be  a  good  man — I 
don't  think  he  is.  He  would  sell  his  soul 
for  money,  and  he  may  have  other  vices  ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  Miss  Kennedy 
wants  a  remarkably  "  good  "  man.  Some 
of  her  other  admirers  have  been  rather 
shaky  in  their  morale — not  men  that  you 
would  love,  Bell.  Di  Kennedy,  in  some 
moods,  is  a  very  worldly  young  woman  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  she  is  quite  competent  to 
look  after  herself,  if  any  girl  is  !' 

'  Oh,  please,  don't  say  another  word, 
George.  I  can't  bear  to  talk  about  it. 
You   don't   do  Miss  Kennedy  justice.     At 
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any  rate,  she  shall  not  marry  Maurice,  if  I 
can  help  it.  He  doesn't  love  her — not  a 
bit — and  he  is  a  bad  man.' 

'  Possibly  you  would  like  her  to  marry 
m^,'  said  George,  rather  satirically. 

'I  should,' she  replied,  quietly ;' but  I 
don't  think  that  is  influencing  me.  In 
fact,  I'm  sure  it's  not.' 

'  It  will  look  vastly  like  it,'  said  George. 

'  I  would  sacrifice  a  good  deal  for 
Maurice,'  continued  Bell.  '  You  know 
what  relation  he  is  to  us.  You  know  what 
we  owe  to  his  father.  It  will  always  seem 
to  me  that  he  was  our  father ;  but  my  con- 
science will  never  let  me  make  the  way 
easy  for  Miss  Kennedy  to  marry  him,  and 
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that  is  why  I  would  not  wish  on  any  ac- 
count to  leave  this  cottage.' 

Bell  rose  from  her  chair,  with  a  very 
resolute  look  in  her  face. 

^  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  George,  for 
the  last  time,  never  to  mention  Maurice  to 
me  again.  Good-night,  dear,  my  head 
aches  terribly.' 

'  Good-night,  Bell,'  said  George,  kissing 
her.  '  I'll  oblige  you  in  that,  and  pray 
oblige  me  in  not  making  us  more  ridiculous 
than  you  can  help.  Maurice  may  look 
very  different  to  you,  now  you  are  dis- 
illusioned ;  but  I  fancy  the  spectacle  would 
not  startle  everybody  else  so  much.  Men 
are  not  angels.  Bell,  and  I'm  beginning  to 
think  girls  would  not  like  them  much  if 
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they  were.  You  are  an  exception,  Bell/ 
he  added,  with  a  bitter  lauo^h.  '  You  have 
had  such  a  good  brother.' 

The  jeer  was  not  meant  for  Bell,  and 
she  knew  it  was  not.  She  only  answered 
with  another  '  good-night,  dear,'  and 
George,  left  alone,  proceeded  to  fill  another 
pipe. 

Having  lighted  it,  he  sat  down  again 
before  the  fire  in  his  old  position,  his 
brows  knit  with  vexing  thoughts  and  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  coat  pockets. 

When  he  had  sat  thus  for  some  time,  he 
abstractedly  brought  out  one  hand  from 
his  pocket,  with  a  letter  in  it.  It  was 
from  Ned  Wyndham.  It  had  come  that 
morning ;  George    had  read  it,  but  he  now 
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proceeded,  witli  some  care,  to  read  it 
again. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  : 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  that  yon  are  to  be  con- 
doled with  on  losing  that  rich  brother-in- 
law.  He  is  playing  a  terrible  game — 
simply  ducks  and  drakes;  but  of  course  he 
can  afford  it,  at  present — though  I've  heard 
of  a  bet  "  on  change,"  that  he'll  be  smashed 
up  within  two  years.' 

'  By  the  way,  do  you  know  how  ^Ir. 
Miles  invested  that  ten  thousand  for  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  "  Pitwell  Waggon  and  Bricks," 
are  going  down  like  the  barometer  before 
thunder,  and  Miles  has  been  backing  them 
for  a  rise  tremendously.     He  wanted  the 
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governor  to  buy  ;  he  looked  awfully  bother- 
ed that  day.  He  is  not  the  man  he  was  ;  he 
certainly  lost  his  good  angel,  when  he  lost 
Bell ;  but  it   wasn't  a  bad  thing  for  the 
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'  People  are  almost  as  ill  as  I  could 
wish.' 

'  "  Seventy-times-seven,"  is  the  rage  here. 
The  young  lady  at  Brown's  lending  library 
called  you  "our  author!"  Think  of  that!  I 
never  felt  "medicine"  such  a  beggarly 
thing  before.' 

'  Please  remember  me  to  Bell.  Now, 
don't  forget.' 

Maurice    Miles    went    away   from     the 

c2 
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rectory  the  morning  after  the  catastrophe. 
He  called  at  Lady  Leonard's  cottage  before 
he  went ;  but  George  was  out,  and  Bell 
sent  a  message  to  him,  which  rather  sur- 
prised the  maid  who  took  it,  seeing  she 
had  shown  Mr.  Miles  into  the  little  drawing- 
room,  and  informed  him  her  mistress  was 
at  home;  she  might  have  added,  ^and  doing 
nothing.' 

The  message  was  this  :  'Tell  Mr.  Miles  I 
am  engaged,  and  cannot  see  him !' 

About  three  days  after,  Bell  received  a 
letter  from  Maurice  Miles.  It  was  a  long 
letter  ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it — at  any  rate,  not  now  ;  for  she  showed 
it  to  nobody,  and  said  nothing  about  it — 
not  even  to  George  ! 
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Bell  certainly  had  changed  wonderfully 
towards  Maurice  !  That  afternoon  was  the 
first  time  they  had  come  face  to  face,  since 
Bell  had  left  Filesfield.  There  was  some- 
thing new  to  George.  They  must  have 
had  some  interview  he  did  not  know  of; 
or  else  that  afternoon  Maurice  must  have 
wounded  her  very  deeply  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  WIND. 


ITTLE  Amy  was  drowned  in 
April,  and  now  August  has 
come  again.  During  these 
four  months,  the  rectory  has  been  ahiiost 
entirely  deserted.  Some  part  of  the  time, 
the  Kennedys  have  been  abroad. 

Maurice  Miles  has  not  been  to  Yewsdale 
once  during  these  four  months,  but  he  has 
been   several   times    to    the   little   seaside 
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village,  on  the  south  coast,  where  Di 
Kennedy  stayed  a  month  with  her  step- 
mother before  returning  to  the  rectory. 

Bell  and  George  have  had  a  quiet  time 
at  the  cottage,  a  very  peaceful  time,  but 
now  it  is  over  ;  and  Georo;e  is  wishinsr  he 
had  not  yielded  to  his  sister's  foolish  whim 
to  remain  there. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  is  a  different  woman  ;  she 
is  older  and  sadder — not  soured ;  she 
seems  (marvellous  step-mother!)  to  be 
fonder  of  Di  than  before.  With  that  re- 
servation, it  may  be  said  that  things  are 
going  on  just  the  same  at  the  rectory. 
Maurice  Miles  is  there  continually,  but  the 
day  for  the  wedding  has  not  been  fixed 
again  yet! 
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George  is  rather  surprised  to  see  that 
Maurice  and  Di  are  anything  but  demon- 
stratively affectionate  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  '  Bell  must  have  been 
right,'  he  has  reflected,  '  more  right  even 
than  I  thought.'  At  church,  in  the  village, 
sometimes  in  the  shad 3^  avenues  of  Bromley, 
—wherever  he  has  chanced  to  meet  them — 
they  have  only  seemed  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society  in  a  very  tame  fashion. 

Another  thing  has  surprised  George  much 
more.  In  the  first  week  after  Di  Ken- 
nedy's return,  before  Maurice's  first  reap- 
pearance at  Yewsdale,  he  more  than  once 
saw  Bell  and  Di  towther.  And  once — 
they  were  walking  through  the  park  a 
good  way  ahead  of  him — he  caught  sight  of 
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Di  Kennedy's  ravishing  arm  round  Bell's 
waist !  A  glimpse  of  that  arm  had  once 
made  his  heart  beat  faster,  as  he  looked  at 
its  creamy  softness  under  her  loose  silk 
sleeve  in  the  evening.  Perhaps  it  did 
now  ;  at  any  rate,  it  made  him  walk  more 
slowly,  and  almost  stand  still. 

'  Well,  they  are  two  passionate  lovers !' 
muttered  George.  '  They  ought  to  be 
poisoning  each  other's  coffee — and  it's 
pleasant  for  me.  What  will  be  the  next 
thing?  I  suppose  Maurice  and  I  will  go 
together  on  a  walking-tour  through  Switz- 
erland,' 

While  George  was  turning  over  these 
reflections,  he  saw  Di  and  Bell  turn  out 
of  the   path    in    which  he    was  following 
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them  into  one  that  led  up  to  the  house, 
Di  Kennedy  was  particularly  fond  of 
'going  over'  Bromley  and  showing  her 
friends  the  magnificent  rooms.  While 
Bromley  had  been  without  a  tenant,  the 
rectory  people  had  assumed  a  kind  of 
proprietorship,  converting  the  house  and 
grounds  into  a  show-place,  and  talking  a 
good  deal  of  the  late  tenant. 

On  this  occasion,  Di  had  a  livelier 
interest  in  thus  going  over  the  house  and 
showing  its  wonders  to  Bell.  It  would  be 
one  of  her  last  chances  of  thus  parading 
herself  and  Bromley.  The  new  occupants 
were  coming  at  last.  It  was  common 
news.  It  was  the  exciting  topic  in  every 
house  round.     It  was   the   most  exciting 
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topic  of  all  at  the  rectory.  What  would 
their  new  iieio'hbours  be  like  ?  Would 
they  be  great  friends  or  would  they  be 
rivals  ? 

There  was  considerable  commotion  in 
the  house.  Agents  and  servants  w^ere 
continually  bustling  about.  Horses  and 
carriages  and  some  personal  effects  had 
arrived,  but  none  of  the  family  had  been 
seen.  It  was  said  they  were  coming  direct 
from  the  continent. 

When  Bell  heard  that  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, she  recalled  to  mind  something  she 
had  learned  in  the  early  summer  Avhen  the 
Kennedys  were  away.  In  the  month  of 
July,  just  before  the  Kennedys  returned, 
Bell  had  seen,  several  times,  a  very  good- 
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looking  man  about  forty,  whom  she  took 
to  be  an  Italian  (but  she  was  mistaken.) 
walking  up  and  down  the  park  smoking 
cigarettes.  Then  she  had  learned  that  this 
interesting  personage  passed  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  in  the  house  itself. 

Next,  the  woman  who  had  the  care  of 
the  house  told  Bell  he  had  come  from 
London  to  look  at  Bromley,  and  was 
stopping  at  Roucester.  He  had  put  a  good 
many  things  down  in  his  pocket-book,  but 
she  was  sufc  he  would  not  buy  it — nobody 
ever  would,  though  there  had  been  a  dozen 
people  to  look  at  it  at  different  times.  This 
good  woman  ^  only  hoped  he  ivoitid  come.' 
She  had  liked  him  very  much,  though  he 
seemed  a  foreigner.     He  had  chatted  very 
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freely  with  her,  and  told  her  he  liked  the 
place  immensely,  only  he  was  afraid  it  was 
too  big  for  him ;  he  was  a  widower  with 
one  little  ^irl. 

So  much  the  caretaker  had  told  Di  as 
well  as  Bell,  but  Di  had  not  seen  the 
gentleman  and  Bell  had.  Moreover,  the 
old  lady  had  not  examined  the  stranger, 
turned  him  round,  delineated  his  garments, 
affixed  his  age,  his  height,  his  mien,  and 
his  tout  enseinbk  with  that  microscopic 
nicety  which  only  two  girls,  with  their 
heads  together,  can  analyse  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  opposite  sex. 

In  such  wise,  it  may  be  imagined,  did 
Di  and  Bell  entertain  themselves  while 
they  looked  at  Bromley,  and  while  George 
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went  meditatively  back  to  the  cottage, 
wondering  if  Bell  was  really  playing  'that 
little  game  of  hers,'  prejudicing  Di  against 
Maurice,  and  preparing  a  lecture  for  her. 

Before  Di  and  Bell  left  the  house,  they 
had,  doubtless,  duly  installed  the  new 
squire,  and  got  to  know  him.  It  would 
not  be  much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  Di 
Kennedy  was  always  now  thinking  about 
the  new  squire.  She  was  a  girl  with  a  great 
partiality  for  events,  and  when  her  mind 
was  not  occupied  with  some  speculations 
in  the  future,  she  was  not,  about  this  time, 
remarkably  happy. 

But  Di's  words  may  be  more  welcome 
than  her  thoughts  ;  and  a  week  after  her 
last  visit — that  visit  with  Bell — to  Brom- 
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ley,  she  let  fall  some  words — a  good  many 
— which  were  very  interesting  to  the 
persons  who  happened  to  hear  them. 

It  was  during  one  of  Maurice's  sojourns 
at  the  rectory — a  period  when  Bell  was  not 
to  be  seen.  It  was  a  calm  clear  evening  in 
August ;  warm,  but  not  close.  The  sun  had 
set  some  time  ago,  but  it  was  not  dark. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Di — they  were  very 
often  together — were  sitting  in  the  garden, 
not  near  the  house,  enjoying  the  air  and 
the  seclusion.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  had  been  into  the  little 
church  to  place  the  tumbler  of  water  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  flowers  on  the  altar, 
and  otherwise  see  after  her  husband's 
comfort  on  the  following  day,  as  she  always 
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did.  Di  had  been  with  her,  and  they  sat 
down,  on  their  way  back,  on  that  tempting 
seat  for  a  little  chat  by  themselves. 

'Mother,'  said  Di,  after  a  lull  in  their 
talk,  '  do  you  know,  as  I  get  nearer  to  it, 
I  have  been  thinking  more  and  more  that 
marriage  is  a  very  serious  thing.' 

'  Well,  so  it  is,  my  dear ;  but  being 
serious  does  not  make  it  undesirable.' 

Di  Kennedy  sighed. 

'No,'  she  said,  'that  is  true — our  best 
thoughts  are  serious  thoughts,  our  greatest 
joys  are  serious  joys.  I  think  I've  never 
been  serious  enough.' 

Mrs.  Kennedy  looked  questioningly  at 
Di. 

'  I've   been    serious    enough  about    one 
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thing,  certainly,'  said  Di — '  perhaps  too 
serious.  I  have  been  determined  to  be 
rich.' 

Here  Mrs.  Kennedy  sighed,  very  heavily. 

'  And  now,  dear,  you  ivUl  be  rich — some 
day,  with  Mr.  Miles's  money  and  mine, 
you  will  be  called  ver^/  rich.' 

As  Mrs.  Kennedy  said  this,  she  glanced 
with  a  sad  look  over  her  shoulder  towards 
the  water  in  Bromley  Park. 

'  My  darling  mother,  how  could  I  say 
anything  to  make  you  think  of  that  ? 
Such  a  thought  never  crossed  my  mind.' 

'  I  know,  I  know !  but  it  has  often 
crossed  my  mind.  I  know  that  you  would 
have  sacrificed  every  penny  you  will  ever 
have  to  have  saved  hei' ;  and  that  is  mostly 
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why  it  is  still  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think 
that  1  am  rich.  I  shall  know  what  to  do 
with  my  money.  Yes,  there  is  a  joy  in 
being    rich,   Di,    and    that    is    a    serious 

'  Ah,  mother,  dear,' — Di  always  called 
Mrs.  Kennedy  ^  mother,'  though  she  called 
Mr.  Kennedy  '  papa,'  because  she  had  called 
him  '  papa '  when  she  first  climbed  on  to 
his  knee — '  you  have  always  been  too  good 
to  me  ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  don't  know 
how  little  I  deserve  it.  Your  riches  are  a 
serious  joy  to  you,  but  I  am  sometimes 
afraid  mine  may  be  a  serious  pain  to  me,' — 
here  Di  lowered  her  voice, — '''  for  I'm  afraid 
I've  thought  more  about  them  than  of  the 
man  who  is  to  bring  them  to  me.' 
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Mrs.  Kennedy  again  looked  very  hard  at 
Di. 

*  My  child,  you  are  in  low  spirits  to- 
night. It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  be 
talking  in  that  way.' 

'  I  know  it  is,  mother  dear ;  but  I  can't 
help  it,  and  I  must  talk  to  somebody.  You 
know  that  I  was  once  in  love — when  I  was 
seventeen.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  child,  so  was  I.' 

'  But,  mother,  I  was  in  love  then.  I 
should  have  been  happy  with  that  man  if 
he  had  been  poor.' 

'  Yes,  child,  I  daresay.' 

'  But  I  don't  love  Mr.  Miles  as  1  once 
loved  him.     I  don't  love  him  a  tenth   as 
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much.  I  don't  know  that  I  love  him  at  all, 
now.' 

'  Hush,  Di,  hush  !  You  are  depressed 
to-night ;  I  must  talk  to  your  father  about 
this.     It's  a  bad  beginning.' 

'  No,  no,  mother  !  don't  do  that,  please. 
I  didn't  mean  to  say  that.  Only  the  break 
begins  to  seem  such  a  big  break — and  I 
don't  think  I  shall  like  Filesfield.  They 
say  it  is  all  bricks  and  iron  and  smoke.' 

'  And  money,  my  dear.  Some  of  the 
richest  people,  and  some  of  the  nicest,  live 
in  the  suburbs  of  those  big  towns.  Files- 
field  is  said  to  have  the  loveliest  suburbs 
of  any  town  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Miles's 
house — the  new  one — is  very  large.  He  is 
sure  you  will  like  it,  and  he  has  good  taste. 
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Besides,  my  dear,  he  is  quite  independent. 
He  says  himself  he  is  tired  of  business, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  live  where  you 
like.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  mother — it  isn't  that.' 

'  Then,  my  child,  what  is  it  ?  You  just 
said  it  luas  that.' 

'  Oh  !'  said  Di.  '  It's  everything,  now  it 
seems  so  near ;  but  please  don't  say  a  word 
to  papa.  The  day  isn't  fixed  yet.  It's 
not  going  to  be ;  it's  too  soon  after — what 
has  happened.  It's  too  soon  to  leave  you, 
dear  mother.  Your  wilful  Di  does  love 
you — more  than  she  shows.' 

^Then  she  must  love  me  a  great  deal,' 
said  Mrs.  Kennedy,  turning  her  face,  with 
a  pleasant  smile  on  it,  to  her  step-daughter. 
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'  Well,  I  won't  speak  to  papa  just  yet.  I 
will  orive  you  a  week.  Then  I  shall  put 
you  through  your  catechism — and  if  I  find 
you ' 

Mrs.  Kennedy  suddenly  stopped  and 
looked  at  Di. 

Di  had  started  too,  and  was  lookino^  at 
Mrs.  Kennedy. 

Nothing  very  wonderful  had  happened, 
only  the  striking  of  a  match  at  some 
little  distance  among  the  shrubs.  It 
seemed  to  have  gone  out,  for  in  the  same 
moment  another  was  struck  with  more 
noise. 

Di  and  her  mother  exchanged  glances, 
which  said,  '  It's  all  right.'  Then  came  the 
sound  of  footsteps ;  the  scent  of  a  cigar, 
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and  Maurice  Miles  appeared  on  the  walk  in 
which  they  were. 

He  was  going  to  pass  them,  when  he 
suddenly  caught  sight,  or  seemed  suddenly 
to  catch  sight,  of  their  faces  in  the  dark 
shadow  above  their  mourning  dresses. 
Then  he  stopped,  elegantly  raised  his  hat, 
and  smiled  his  most  winning  smile. 

'  So  you  are  there  !  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  everywhere.  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
jealousy  is  7iot  my  particular  weakness. 
When  Di  is  mine,  I  shall  not  shut  her  up 
in  a  castle,  and  frighten  every  agreeable 
and  accomplished  young  man  away  from 
her;  but  T  am  jealous  of  you.' 

That  pleased  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  she 
laughed. 
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'  Well !  it's  getting  too  cold  for  me,'  she 
said. 

'No!  don't  go,  Di  will  pick  a  quarrel 
with  me  for  driving  you  off.' 

'  Now,'  said  Di,  '  it's  getting  too  hot  for 
me.' 

And  so  they  affected  to  amuse  each 
other,  until  Mrs.  Kennedy's  seat  was 
vacant,  and  she  was  protesting,  after  what 
he  had  said,  she  would  not  tolerate  his 
company  even  to  the  door.  Then  Maurice 
sat  down,  and  put  his  arm  round  Di.  Di 
wanted  to  free  herself,  and  Maurice  knew 
it.     He  also  knew  she  would  not. 

One  has  heard  of  young  ladies  who 
object  to  such  familiarities  until  they  are 
married  ;  but,  as  Di  had   not  affected  that 
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school  earlier,  she  could  not  suddenly  in- 
sist on  its  tenets,  with  any  grace,  just 
then. 

'  It  will  be  September  directly,  Violet.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Di,  '  and  I  love  September. 
It's  the  brightest,  breeziest,  most  bracing 
month  of  the  year.' 

*  And  I  love  it,  too,  dear.  It  will  then 
be  five  months  since  that  afternoon — won't 
it  ?' 

'Five  months  I  that  is  a  very  short  time, 
Maurice ;  and  it  only  seems  to  me  like 
one.  The  rectory  will  not  look  any- 
thing like  itself,  until  spring-time  at  the 
earliest.' 

'  No  !  I  suppose  not,  dear.  I  understand 
you  ;   I   shall   have   to   wait,  and   for  you, 
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Violet,  I  could  wait  a  year,  ten  years, 
twenty  years !' 

'Then  I  should  be  an  old  woman,' 
laughed  Di. 

'  You  will  never  be  an  old  woman  to 
??ze,  Violet !' 

Di  Kennedy  turned  her  face  to  Maurice. 
It  had  more  life  in  it  than  it  had  a  minute 
since,  and  her  beautiful  willowy  frame 
had  adjusted  itself,  with  more  comfort,  in 
that  encircling  arm. 

'  Would  you  really  wait  ten  years  for  me, 
Maurice  ?' 

'  More  !'  said  Maurice, '  and  this  I  tell  you 
now,  knowing  you  will  never  torture  me  for 
amusement : — I  shall  never  ask  you  to  fix 
the  day  until  I  see  in  your  eyes,  and  feel 
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in  your  touch,  and  know  in  my  own  heart, 
that  you  don't  want  to  defer  it  another 
week.  Do  you  think,  dear,  that  I  don't 
understand  your  reluctance,  and  admire 
you  more  for  the  grief  you  feel?' 

Di  Kennedy  felt  herself,  doubtless,  a  bit 
of  a  hypocrite — it  is  to  be  feared  not  for 
the  first  time — but  that  did  not  prevent 
her  giving  a  look  of  great  gratitude  and 
joy,  which  was  not  hypocritical,  into 
Maurice's  face. 

'  Do  you  promise  that,  Maurice  ?' 

'I  do,  dear.' 

'  You  are  very  good.' 

'  I  am  good  to  myself,'  said  Maurice, 
(with  much  truth,)  '  and,  if  I  do  possess 
an}^  characteristic  merit,  it  is  patience.     1 
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could  wait  a  lifetime  for  what  I  want,  and 
then  not  take  it  unless  it  were  given 
freely.  You  have  had  much  to  engross 
your  mind  and  your  heart,  too,  lately,  but 
the  cloud  will  pass  away.' 

Di  said  something,  partly  in  acquies- 
cence, partly  in  objection,  to  that  belief, 
and  altogether  not  very  reassuring  to  a 
dispirited  wooer.  Before  they  went  in, 
they  exchanged  a  kiss  in  a  manner  that 
partook  much  of  the  temperature  of  their 
devotion — there  was  nothing  certain  about 
it.  It  was  something  that  it  seemed  the 
thing  to  do  ! 
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WITHOUT     A     MASK. 


HEN  Maurice  Miles  retired  to 
his  own  room  that  night,  (and 
he  retired  early,)  he  wrote  a 
very  remarkable  letter.  If  Di  Kennedy 
could  have  seen  it,  she  would  have  thought 
it  the  most  remarkable  letter  she  had  ever 
seen  in  her  life. 
It  was  to  Bell. 
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'  Dearest  Bell, 

'  Since  you  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  see  you,  I  must  write  to  you 
again  at  any  risk.  This  is  ray  last  appeal. 
In  another  month  I  shall  be  saved  or 
ruined.  I  can  say  no  more  about  my 
conduct  that  afternoon  than  I  said  in  that 
letter.  The  child's  death  is  not  on  my 
conscience,  but  I  am  sorry  now  the  poor 
little  thing  was  drowned.  Concerning  our 
quarrel,  I  again  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
my  part  in  it. — I  swear  that  I  did  7iot  leave 
that  page  for  you  to  see. 

'  I  repeat  that  you  are  to  blame  for  my 
folly  since  then !  It  was  only  in  the 
madness  that  followed  that  quarrel  that 
the    delirium,  with  which  gold  aifects  me, 
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returned  so  violently ;  and  it  is  only  you 
who  can  now  save  me. 

'  Di  Kennedy  does  not  love  me,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  do  not  love  her. 
Only  to-night  I  told  her,  with  bitter  irony, 
that  I  would  patiently  wait  twenty  years 
for  her,  and  she  was  glad  to  hear  it ! 
She  wants  to  be  set  free,  and  so  do  I. 
That  achievement  could  be  gracefully 
effected  in  a  month  ! 

'Will  you  marry  me?  If  you  will,  I 
will  make  any  settlements  George  dictates, 
and  give  up  the  "  millionaire  dream  "  for 
ever.  You  are  the  only  woman  who  can 
save  me  ;  you  are  the  only  woman  I  shall 
ever  love !  I  did  not  know  until  that 
afternoon  how  much  I  did  love  vou.     One 
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glance,   when  you   lay  unconscious,  made 
even  the  sight  of  gold  odious  to  me. 

'Within  the  last  three  months,  I  have 
lost  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  I  am  now 
in  the  middle  of  a  pecuniary  crisis  ;  but, 
however  it  ends,  I  shall  not  be  poor — not 
yet !  Your  decision  will  make  me  either  a 
good  man  or  a  devil. 

'  This  letter  you  must  answer.  I  never 
hope  for  much  that  depends  on  the  wdll 
of  others,  but  I  hope  now — with  the  hope  of 
a  dying  man  to  be  saved — that  you  will 
say  "  yes." 

'  Believe  me,  dearest  Bell,  whatever  I 
am  to  others,  yours  faithfully  and  de- 
votedly, 

'  Maurice. 
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'  P.S. — I  have  concluded  that  you  duly 
received  my  other  letter.  Only  the  cer- 
tainty of  that  made  me  act  as  I  have  acted 
this  last  four  months.  If  you  do  not 
answer  this,  I  will  play  out  the  game  to 
the  end.  I  will  either  have  yoic.,  or  be  a 
millionaire  at  the  sacrifice  of  everything 
and  everybody  that  comes  in  my  way.  Is 
the  memory  of  the  Elms,  and  of  your  vow 
to  save  me  from  my  madness,  quite  dead  ? 

'  For  God's  sake,  answer  me,  and 
quickly. 

'  Maurice.' 

Yes,  this  was  a  remarkable  letter,  and  it 
produced  a  remarkable  effect,  though  not 
all  at  once.     As   Bell  had   duly  received 
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the  other  letter,  she  was  completely  able  to 
understand  this  one.  And,  as  she  only 
had  seen  that  one,  she  only  would  have 
been  able  to  examine  this  in  any  adequate 
li^ht. 

But  it  may  be  stated — and,  in  dealing 
with  the  machinations  of  such  a  man  as 
Maurice  Miles,  it  is  well  to  state  such  a 
thing  when  one  has  the  chance — the  direct 
avowals  that  it  contained  were  true. 
Briefly,  Maurice  Miles  was  playing  no 
underhand  game  with  Bell.  Bell  had  told 
her  brother  that  that  man  was  one  of  the 
worst  of  men  ;  she  had  her  own  reasons 
for  saying  it,  and  it  may  have  been  true. 
But,  one  of  the  worst  or  not,  he  was 
showing  himself  in  that  letter  as  he  had 
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never  shown   himself  before  to   a   mortal 
soul. 

Let  us  follow  its  course.  It  was  posted 
on  Sunday,  Bell  received  it  on  Monday 
before  George  came  downstairs.  She  im- 
mediately put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  read  it 
afterwards  in  private. 

To  say  it  greatly  agitated  her  would  be 
tame  language,  and  would  convey  only  a 
faint  idea  of  its  effect.  But,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  she  wrote  a  reply,  and  posted  it. 
Maurice  received  her  letter  the  followinor 
morning,  and  opened  it  at  once,  at  the 
breakfast-table,  where  he  found  it. 

The  eyes  of  everybody  round  were  not 
watching  him  ;  but  the  effect  would  have 
been   just    the   same   if    they    had    been. 
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Maurice  Miles  had  so  schooled  his  features 
that  they  told  no  tales  when  he  did  not 
wish  them.  When  he  did  wish  them,  they 
told  very  wonderful  tales,  some  of  which 
were  not  true. 

He  read  the  letter — or  part  of  it — put  it 
in  his  pocket,  stirred  his  coffee,  and  passed 
some  toast  to  Miss  Kennedy  with  the  remark 
that  she  was  eating  nothing ;  a  remark  that 
was  true,  and  apparently  made  after  pain- 
ful observation. 

Now  we  must  follow  the  effect  of  Bell's 
letter,  so  far  as  it  can  be  followed. 

The  morning  Maurice  received  it  was  a 
golden,  glorious  morning  in  August.  The 
afternoon  was  sultry  ;  the  evening  was 
only  what  the  perfect  close  of  a  perfect 
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day,    at    that    season,    can    be.       It    was 
heavenly  ! 

By  the  water,  below  the  fall  in  Bromley 
Park, — where  no  member  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
family  was  ever  seen — where  hardly  anyone 
else  had  ever  been  seen,  either,  since  the 
dead  body  of  little  Amy  Kennedy  had 
been  taken  out,  and  laid  on  the  bank, 
under  the  trees,  among  the  young  blue- 
bells she  loved  to  hold  by  the  armful — 
there,  where  it  was  nearly  dark  with  the 
foliage,  where  the  sinking  sun  was  seen 
through  the  sombre  pines,  like  a  clot  of 
blood  on  a  vesture  of  green,  —a  man  sat 
on  a  solitary  crag,  with  his  quiet  face  fixed 
on  a  tangled  path,  which  led  to  his  feet. 
It    was   Maurice  Miles.     He  was    waiting 
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for  somebody,  and  watching  for  that  some- 
body's approach. 

He  did  not  wait  long.  Soon  there  was 
a  rustle,  and  a  woman,  with  a  face  as  quiet 
as  his  own,  emerged  from  among  the  leaves, 
and  came  to  his  side.     It  w^as  Bell. 

She  shook  hands  with  him ;  but  did  not 
look  into  his  face. 

'  So  you  have  come.  Bell !' 

'  Yes  !  I  have  kept  my  word.  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you,  and  to  say  what  I  have 
to  say  here.  I  hope  it  will  be  for  your 
good.' 

'  It  will  either  be  for  my  good,  or  the 
worst  harm  that  could  happen.' 

'  I  have  not  changed,  Maurice.  Nothing 
now   could  possibly   happen   to  make  me 
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change  my  opinion  of  you.  I  am  not 
alluding  to  your  wicked  proposal — that  was 
madness — but  I  don't  wish  to  be  your 
enemy.  That  is  why  I  have  come  here  to 
warn  you  !' 

'  You  won't  marry  me  ?' 

'  I  would  rather  be  taken  out  of  that 
water  this  very  hour,  as  little  Amy  was 
taken  out.' 

'  I  had  no  linger  in  the  matter,'  said  Mr. 
Miles,  looking  calmly  on  the  black  calm 
water,  '  the  child  fell  in.  The  account  I 
gave  you  was  the  exact  account.  Did  you 
read  the  letter  ?' 

'Yes!' 

'  Carefully  ?' 

'  Yes !' 
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'  Every  line  ?' 

^Yes!' 

'  You  couldn't  have  done  so  !  Have  you 
got  it  with  you  ?' 

Bell  silently  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  letter.  It  was  Maurice's 
last  letter.  He  saw  what  it  was,  and  took 
it  quietly  out  of  her  hand.  Bell  then 
brought  out  another  letter.  It  was  the 
one  they  were  speaking  of. 

Maurice  took  that  also  in  the  same  quiet 
way,  and  put  both  of  them  into  his  pocket. 

*  Those  are  mij  letters,  Maurice.  I 
thought  you  wanted  to  show  me  some- 
thing !' 

'  No !'  said  Mr.  Miles.  '  If  you  have 
carefully  read  them,  that  is  enough.    Why 
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do  you  want  them  back,  Bell  ?  Do  you 
want  to  use  them  against  me  ?' 

'  No  ! '  said  Bell.  '  I  don't ;  that  is 
why  I  have  come  here.  I  want  to  save 
you!' 

'  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  you 
can  do  that.  And  I  tell  you  the  child  was 
drowned  by  accident^  and  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  have  saved  her  even  if  I  had  been 
inclined  to  risk  my  life.' 

'  Risk  your  life  !'  cried  Bell,  with  a  rin«; 
of  scorn  that  might  have  penetrated  a 
stone  ;  '  she  drifted  by  you,  close  to  the 
bank ;  you  had  a  stick  in  your  hand,  and 
you  can  swim,  Maurice!  But  I  won't  speak 
of  that  once  again.  It  turns  my  blood — I 
can  hardly  control  myself 
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'Then  may  1  ask  what  I  am  invited  here 
for  ?     Is  it  to  be  tortured  ?' 

'No,'  said  Bell,  '  it  is  to  save  you.  It  is 
to  keep  you  from  sinking  even  into  a 
lower  depth  than  you  have  sunk.  I  would 
give  my  right  hand  for  that.  I  would 
have  given  my  life  to  have  saved  you  from 
the  sin  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  save 
you  from.  It  is  to  bid  you  break  off  your 
engagement  with  Di  Kennedy — as  you, 
only  too  easily,  can  do  such  things ;  to  go 
away — to  pray  God  to  send  you  some 
remorse — and  peace  afterwards,  if  that  is 
possible  !  Marry  somebody  some  day — 
if  you  must  marry — who  will  not  wake 
up  to  hate  you,  to  hate  the  world,  and  to 
hate  herself  most  of  all.      That  is  what 
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would  be  sure  to  happen  to  Di  Kennedy  if 

she    became   your    wife.       That    drowned 

child  will  never   die,  Maurice,  while  you 

are  tampering  with  its  money  !' 

Maurice  Miles,  looking  fixedly  at  Bell, 

waited  patiently  until  she  was  silent. 
'  For  the  last  time,  will  you  marry  me, 

Bell  ?' 

She   turned    her   head    with    a   gesture 

almost  convulsive,  but  did  not  speak. 
'  Answer  me  !' 
''No,'    said     Bell,    this     time    without 

another  word. 

'  Then  I  shall  marry  Di  Kennedy' 
'  You  will  not  marry  Di  Kennedy  !' 
'  I  shall  marry  her  within  a  month.' 
'  You    will    not,    Maurice.      You    will 
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never  marry  her.  Bad  as  you  are,  you 
shall  not  do  that.' 

'  Will  you  prevent  me,  Bell  ?' 

Bell  looked  into  Mr.  Miles's  face,  with- 
out speaking  for  some  little  time.  It  was  a 
beseeching,  reproving,  almost  an  agonizing 
look. 

'  I  will  if  I  can — I  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing I  have  to  do  it.' 

*  I  know  you  would.  Bell.  But  I 
know  also,  as  I  know  you  would  have 
cut  oiF  that  hand  you  spoke  of  just  now 
for  my  sake — you  will  not  tell  Miss  Ken- 
nedy what  you  saw  with  that  glass.  You 
would  not  have  shown  her  those  letters.  I 
thought  they  might  possibly  get  lost  or 
pried  into.      No,  you   would  never  do  it 
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any  more  than  you  would  shoot  me  dead 
if  I  now  put  a  revolver  into  your  hand  and 
begged  you  to  do  it !' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?     I  would  almost 

rather '     But  there  Bell  stopped.    She 

clasped  her  hands  together  ;  the  calmness, 
the  indignation,  fled  out  of  her  face  :  a 
pleading,  broken-hearted  look  came  into 
it.  Her  voice  broke ;  her  words  were 
sometimes  inarticulate.  '  Oh !  Maurice, 
Maurice,  think  of  the  past — think  of 
father !  Save  yourself — there  is  yet  time. 
Live  for  —for  the  future  ;  live — live — for 
the  other  world,  Maurice — will  you  ?  Say 
you  won't  marry  Miss  Kennedy !' 

'  Bell !' — Maurice  Miles's  voice  now  had 
something  in  it  that  choked  it — perhaps  it 
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was  only  anger,  perhaps  it  was  something 
better — '  do  you  love  me  ?' 

Bell  started,  looked  at  him  with  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  not  like  hatred,  then 
turned  her  head  away. 

'  How  could  I  possibly  love  you  ?' 

'  But  do  you  ?' 

Bell  again  averted  her  face,  kept  silence 
for  some  seconds,  and  then,  turning  to  him 
with  a  quick  and  fierce  gesture,  she  said : 

'No!' 

'  That  is  the  first  lie  you  have  ever  told 
me.  Bell — you  do.  Oh  !  that  cursed  brat 
— that  little,  puny,  sickly  thing,  that  had 
to  die,  and  only  died  a  couple  of  years 
before  its  time — would  to  God  it  had  never 
been  born  !     It  made  me  a  fool  in   its  life 
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— it  will  make  me  a  devil  in  its  death.  I 
wish ' 

'  Maurice,  Maurice,  stop  !  Love  you  ? 
I  loathe  you — I  tell  you  I  loathe  you  at 
this  moment.* 

'  But  you'll  love  me  the  next.  Good- 
bye, Bell ;  you  will  receive  the  customary 
compliments.  I  hope  you  will  like  the 
cards ;  but  I'm  not  blaming  you,  and 
I'm  glad  you  yet  love  me.  It  will  give 
me  the  nerve  I  want !' 

Maurice  Miles  did  not  offer  to  shake 
hands  as  he  made  a  move  to  go ;  perhaps 
he  thought  Bell  would  refuse. 

'Maurice !'  she  cried,  a  softer  look  again 
coming  into  her  face. 

'Yes!'     He  was  now  some  yards  distant. 
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'  Be  a  millionaire  without  Di  Ken- 
nedy.' 

'  It's  too  late — too  late — too  late.' 

'  Maurice !' 

He  turned  round  again  for  the  last 
time. 

'  You  are  the  strongest  man  I  ever  knew 
— save  vourself !' 

'  Good-bye,  Bell — good-bye  for  ever,  my 
good  angel !  Now  you  are  gone,  I  will — 
yes,  I  will  save  myself!' 

As  Bell  stood  pondering  over  these  last 
words,  watching  Maurice  Miles  as  he  re- 
treated and  disappeared  among  the  sha- 
dows of  those  sombre  pines,  a  short,  hard, 
mocking  laugh  came  back  to  her — empha- 
sizing those  last  words,  like  the  laugh  of 
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the  evil  angel  that  had  taken  her  place  at 
his  side. 

So  she  remained  standing  for  some 
minutes  ;  then  she  sank  down  on  the  stone 
where  Maurice  had  been  sitting  when  she 
came. 

Many  thoughts  were  in  her  mind,  and 
they  were  all  sad  ones  ;  but  resolves  she 
had  none.  Only  the  past, — the  strange, 
beautiful  past ;  now  so  horribly  blotted 
out,  like  a  drawing  in  water-colours,  be- 
dabbled with  pitch, — only  that  came  up  in 
her  mind. 

The  future  was  a  blank. 

Those  letters  came  back,  the  first  most 
forcibly,  which  Maurice  had  taken  away. 
He  was  welcome  to  them.    She  knew  every 

VOL.  III.  F 
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word    in    them.      She    only    wished    she 
did  not ! 

The  first  letter  was  written  the  very  day 
after  the  child  was  drowned, — after  Maurice 
had  let  it  drown,  to  make  certain  of  that 
fortune  which  then  seemed  so  sure  to 
come  to  him,  if  he  would  only  just  keep 
still.  He  was  sitting  on  the  'Chancellor's 
Bench,'  when  the  child  fell  in.  He  could 
have  saved  it,  but  he  let  it  drown.  And 
Bell  saw  it  all  with  that  old  field-glass, 
and  rushed  down  to  the  scene,  and  found 
Maurice  Miles  asking  the  nurse  questions  ; 
and  kept  the  awful  secret  in  her  heart, 
and  fainted  with  the  weight  of  it !  And 
then,  when  it  was  all  over,  when  the  prize 
was  his  that  he  had  so  sinned  for,  when  one 
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hundred  thousand  pounds  was  as  good 
as  Di  Kennedy's,  and  Di  Kennedy  was  as 
good  as  married  to  him ; — then  he  threw 
everything  over,  and  fell  blindly  at  Bell's 
feet,  and  loved  her  !  Ah  !  it  was  too  late. 
If  he  had  only  come  to  his  senses  the  day 
before. 

In  that  letter,  he  told  Bell  that  the 
sight  of  that  little,  fragile  failing  child — 
when  he  saw  it  in  London,  at  the  time  of 
their  estrangement — had  been  the  begin- 
ning of  his  madness,  and  the  sight  of  Bell's 
unconscious  face,  when  that  child  lay  dead 
in  the  water,  was  the  end  of  it.  In  that 
letter,  too,  he  tried  to  excuse  his  conduct ; 
but  it  was  a  very  miserable  attempt.  He 
threatened    then,   (as   later,)   to   '  play   the 

f2 
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game  out,'  unless  Bell  saved  him ;  and  so, 
when  Bell  did  not  even  answer  him,  he 
proceeded  to  do. 

'  And  now,'  pondered  Bell.  '  Will  he — 
will  he  really  dare  to  marry  Di  Kennedy, 
when  even  both  of  them  have  lost  what- 
ever love  they  had  ;  or  will  something  save 
her,  and  save  him  ?' 

With  this  question  in  her  mind,  but 
w^ithout  any  resolve,  she  rose  slowly, — with 
a  heart  too  big  and  heavy  and  sick,  for 
such  a  delicate,  beautiful  body, — and 
walked  away. 

When  she  was  out  of  sight — well  out  of 
sight — another  figure  appeared  on  the 
scene.  A  girl  in  a  black  dress,  a  white 
apron,    and   a   white   cap,   with  a   white, 
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frightened  face,  crept  noiselessly  out  from 
behind  a  thick  bush,  and  sat  down  on  that 
very  crag,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  her 
head  bent  down,  till  it  nearly  touched  her 
knees. 

It  was  the  French  nurse-maid.  Maurice 
Miles  knew  a  great  deal  of  many  people's 
affairs,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
that  poor  girl  now  passed  many  an  hour 
in  that  sad  desolate  spot.  Bell  could  not 
have  known  that  either,  or  she  would 
hardly  have  chosen  it  for  that  interview. 
That  poor  girl  still  lived  at  the  rectory  in 
a  new  capacity — if,  indeed,  she  had  any 
capacity  at  all,  further  than  making  her- 
self generally  useful. 

A  nurse-maid  any  longer  in  any  famil}^. 
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she  would  not  be,  so  she  said,  if  she  had 
to  go  to  the  ^yorkhouse  ;  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy— who  was  not  only  one  of  the  kindest 
of  women,  bat  one  freer  than  most  women 
from  any  kind  of  prejudice — not  only 
tolerated  the  poor  girl's  presence,  but 
seemed  rather  glad  of  such  a  scope  in  which 
to  exercise — not  grudgingly  and  of  neces- 
sity, but  with  efflorescent  abundance — the 
duty  of  forgiveness.  May  heaven  send  us 
more  Mrs.  Kennedys ! 

The  girl's  name  was  Pauline.  She  had 
heard  some  of  the  things  that  had  been 
said,  and  she  made  use  of  what  she  heard 
later  in  her  own  way. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LIKE    OLD    TIMES. 


FTER  Di  Kennedy  had  been 
assured,  that  Saturday  even- 
ing, that  Maurice  would  wait 
patiently  till  she  showed  a  wish  to  be 
married,  she  decided  in  her  own  heart  that 
she  would  never  show  that  wish. 

She  had  found  out,  (so  she  reasoned,) 
that  their  engagement  had  been  a  great 
mistake,  and,  as  there  was  yet  time  to  save 
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herself,  she  would  not  marry  him.  It 
might  be  difficult,  she  reflected,  to  '  break 
oiF '  with  a  man  like  Maurice  Miles,  but 
then  difficult  things  were  her  delight. 
Besides,  she  was  really  acting  in  a  kind  way 
to  Maurice.  She  would  never  make  him  a 
good  wife, — she  had  now  found  it  out, 
though  late, — and  she  would  not  simply 
marry  his  money.  Yes,  she  liked  to  de- 
ceive herself, — so  far  as  she  could  ;  that 
AN'as  a  thing  Maurice  Miles  never  did. 

Di  Kennedy  thought  she  was  acting  with 
consummate  adroitness  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing during  those  three  days,  when  Maurice 
was  corresponding  with  Bell,  and  meeting 
her  below  the  waterfall  in  Bromley  Park.  If 
she  could  only  have  seen  what  was  happen- 
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ing,  she  might  have  found  a  speedier  way 
to  her  ends.  But  she  saw  nothing,  except 
that  Maurice  was  graver  and  more  silent 
than  usual,  coveted  no  caresses,  and  was 
evidently  preparing  himself  for  the  worst. 

It  was  three  days  after  Bell's  terrible 
interview  with  Mr.  Miles.  She  was  sitting 
out  in  the  garden  under  her  '  own  vine  and 
fig-tree/  as  George  said,  listening  to  some 
of  George's  last  story,  which  he  was  reading 
aloud  to  her. 

It  was  afternoon  :  Bell  wore  a  light  dress, 
and  a  large  rustic  gipsy  hat ;  George  had 
donned  his  bright  tennis  '  blazer.'  He 
often  wore  it  about  the  cottage  in  the  hot 
weather.  The  sunlight  glinted  through 
the  branches  above  them.     It  fell  on   the 
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scattered  white  manuscript  at  their  feet — on 
George's  bright  '  blazer,' — on  the  sage,  grey 
head  of  the  solemn  jackdaw  that  walked 
round  them,  and  pecked  at  Bell's  foot, — and 
on  Bell's  rather  delicate  hands  with  their 
coral  pink  nails,  now  crossed  idly  over 
her  knee. 

Altogether  the  picture  was  rather  a 
pretty  one,  and  the  rustic  table  at  Bell's 
elbow,  with  a  dishful  of  fruit  and  after- 
noon tea, — not  yet  touched — did  not  spoil 
the  effect.  Bell's  face  was  quiet — it  was 
usually  quiet  now — but  it  was  not  sad. 
She  was  listening  to  George's  story  ;  but, 
doubtless,  her  thoughts  strayed  a  little 
now  and  then. 

Maurice  had  gone    away.     Perhaps    he 
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would  keep  away  for  ever.  He  had  gone 
the  very  mornino  after  she  had  seen  him. 
Perhaps  she  had  saved  him  ! 

Those  thoughts,  shared  her  attention 
with  George's  new  chapters. 

The  last  leaf  of  one  of  those  chapters 
had  fluttered  down  to  the  grass.  The  jack- 
daw had  hopped  on  to  George's  finger. 
Bell  had  removed  the  tea-cover,  and 
was  holding  it  in  her  hand,  when  a  new 
figure — suddenly,  but  quietly — was  added 
to  the  group.  Habited  in  white  cashmere, 
with  black  trimmings,  it  made  the  little 
group — so  far  as  colour  went — quite 
complete. 

It  was  Di  Kennedy.  She  had  seen 
George  and  Bell,  first  attracted  by  George's 
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voice,  and  had  left  the  walk,  in  which  they 
had  not  seen  her,  to  join  them. 

*  Am  I  trespassing?'  she  asked. 

'No!'  said  Bell.  '  And  you've  come  in 
the  nick  of  time.  You  won't  have  to  wait 
a  minute  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Isn't  it  a  glori- 
ous day  ?' 

Miss  Kennedy,  meanwhile,  was  shaking 
hands  with  George,  very  pleasantly.  She 
had  kissed  Bell  before  asking  if  she  was 
trespassing,  and  now  she  said  '  that  it  ivas 
a  glorious  day.'  Then  she  sat  down  in 
George's  easy-chair,  in  a  manner  that  sug- 
gested she  was  going  to  enjoy  some 
minutes  of  that  glorious  day  to  the  full. 
She  leaned  back,  stretched  her  hands  out 
as  it  to   embrace  the  sunshine,  sniffed  the 
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mignonette  ^vhich  just  there  was  very- 
fragrant,  and  said, 

'It's  heavenly!  This  is  just  what  I  like. 
If  Mr.  Oldfield  would  only  go  on  reading/ 

Mr.  Oldfield  was  collecting  together  the 
scattered  folios  of  his  story,  which  strewed 
the  grass. 

He  laughed. 

'  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  appreciate  it. 
Bell  is  very  patient.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Miss  Kennedy  ;  your  foot  is  on ' 

'  Oh  !  I  hegyour  pardon,'  said  Di,  stoop- 
ing down  quickly,  and  picking  up  the  slip 
which  George  wanted  *  What  plain  writ- 
ing. "  Chapter  X. — Caught  at  last  /"  That's 
fetching.  Oh  !  I'm  so  sorry  ;  have  I  been 
very  rude?' 
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'  No,'  said  George,  '  not  rude  at  all ;  only 
like  yourself.' 

Di  Kennedy  that  afternoon,  in  looks 
and  in  manner  more  than  in  mere  words, 
was  indeed  like  herself — more  like  her  old 
self,  as  she  used  to  be  to  George  in  the  old 
days,  than  she  had  ever  been  since.  And 
George,  very  singularly,  began  to  be  a  bit 
like  his  old  self,  too.  He  made  jests  with- 
out any  stings  in  them.  He  taught  his  jack- 
daw to  walk  up  Di's  arm,  while  he  moved 
that  arm  up  and  down,  adjusting  it  to  the 
right  angle,  and  otherwise  toying  with  it  in 
a  way  that  was  doubtless  amusing  to  them 
both,  if  it  was  nothing  more. 

Bell  dispensed  tea  in  delicate  little  cups 
— painted  by  herself^ — with  many  smiles, 
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and  chatted  the  while  as  she  had  not 
chatted  for  a  long  time.  On  the  whole, 
anybody  casually  looking  on  would  have 
said  they  were  having  a  very  jolly 
time. 

'  Now,'  said  Di,  when  the  jackdaw's  per- 
formance had  come  to  an  end  with  a  good 
deal  of  laughing,  '  let  us  subdue  our  mirth. 
I've  something  very  important  to  announce, 
but  I  wanted  some  tea  first.  The  foreifrn 
gentleman  and  his  little  daughter  have 
arrived,  with  a  whole  troop  of  servants ! 
They  came  this  morning.  There  were 
several  cab-loads  of  them,  with  their  per- 
sonal luggage,  and  a  sparkling  new  car- 
riage and  pair  went  to  meet  Mr.  Vaudaux 
and  his  little  girl — that's  the  name.     They 
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say  he  swims  in  money,  and  is  very,  veiy 
eccentric' 

'  You'll  have  to  call,'  said  Bell. 

'  I  wonder  if  he's  a  good  swimmer,'  said 
George. 

'He's  very  good-looking,'  said  Di,  'and 
he  doesn't  seem  eccentric,  and  the  little 
girl  is  like  an  angel.  I  saw  them  in  the 
park  as  I  came  here.  I  wonder  if  he'd 
think  it  cool  of  me  coming  through  ?  My 
dears,  we  shall  now  have  to  ask  permission 
to  stroll  about  Bromley  Park.  1,  for  one, 
should  feel  resentful  if  he  were  not  so  very 
good-looking  ;  as  it  was,  1  felt  inclined  to 
curtsey  to  our  new  squire.' 

'  I  hope  he'll  be  nice,'  said  Bell. 

'  I  hope  he'll  let  me  shoot,'  said  George. 
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'  I  hope  he'll  give  a  lot  of  parties/  said 
Di,  '  whether  he's  eccentric  or  not.' 

And  so  the}^  went  on,  hoping  for  this 
and  that  from  the  new  squire,  and  discuss- 
ing him  very  merrily  from  many  points  of 
view,  until  at  last  Di  Kennedy  got  up  to 
go. 

George  walked  with  her  to  the  gate  ; 
at  the  gate  they  stopped  and  talked  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  George  was  enjoy- 
ing; this  afternoon  without  countino;  the 
cost. 

After  they  had  talked  a  while,  standing, 
Di  began  to  walk  very  slowly  on,  without 
offering  to  say  good-bye,  and  George 
w^alked  on  with  her,  lazily  stripping  off 
the  leaves  from  a  twig  he  had  broken  from 
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a  shrub  on  his  way.  Soon  they  walked 
faster  and  talked  less,  until  George  sud- 
denly halted. 

^Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go  back.' 

'  You  want  to  get  to  your  story  again  ?' 
said  Di. 

'  No  ;  I've  nothing  to  do.' 

'  We  shall  see  the  house  directly,'  said 
Di ;  '  I  wonder  if  the  new  squire  is  on  view 
still !' 

And  then  they  walked  on  again,  for 
some  seconds,  in  silence. 

Di  Kennedy  broke  the  silence. 

'  This  is  like  old  times,  monsieur.' 

George  started.  A  glad  look  came  into 
his  face  as  he  turned  it  involuntarily  on 
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Di  Kennedy's.  Then,  as  quickly,  a  sad, 
almost  a  sullen  look,  took  its  place. 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'too  much  like  them.' 
And  then,  before  she  could  answer  him, 
still  another  expression  came — a  forced 
expression,  which  was  common-place  in 
the  extreme.  He  looked  up  towards  the 
mansion  now  in  view.  '1  don't  see  the 
squire,'  he  said  ;  '  so  now  you  can  safely 
go  on.  I  suppose  Mr.  Miles  is  not  at  the 
rectory  ?' 

'  No,'  she  said,  curtly,  in  a  tone  that  did 
not  imply  much  grief  for  the  fact. 

'  When  is  to  be  the  happy  day.  Miss 
Kennedy?' 

'  What   happy    day  ?      I    don't  want  a 
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happier  day  than  this.  I  think  it's  been 
the  happiest  day  that  I've  had  for  a  very 
long  time.' 

'  It  ought  not  to  have  been.  When  are 
you  going  to  be  married?' 

'  Oh,'  exclaimed  Di,  carelessly,  '  I  don't 
know.     Perhaps  never  !' 

George  started  again,  this  time  very 
visibly,  and  a  strange  look — a  look  of 
joy  as  much  as  surprise — sprang  into  his 
eves. 

'  I  mean,'  she  added,  '  I  might  die  an 
old  maid,  or  perhaps  a  young  one — if  I 
can  be  called  young.  No  one  knows  what 
may  happen  in  a  world  like  this.' 

'You  won't  die  an  old  maid.  Miss 
Kennedy.' 
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'  How  do  you  know,  monsieur  ?  I  will, 
if  I  like.' 

George  looked  glad  again,  and  held  out 
his  hand.  She  laughed  as  she  took  it. 
Her  face  was  flushed  and  happy. 

'  You  d  better  get  back  as  fast  as  you 
can,  monsieur  !  I  saw  the  lodge  people 
look  very  keenly  at  you.  You  are  tres- 
passing ;  the  rectory  people  have  a  kind  of 
right  to  walk  through  this  park,  but  you 
haven't !' 

'  I  v/ould  trespass  a  great  deal  more  with 
you,  mademoiselle!' 

Di  laughed,  nodded,  and  waved  her 
hand. 

'  Good-bye — I  mean  au  revoir  !' 
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'  Au  revoir  /'  said  George,  and  went  back 
to  Bell  happy. 

Yes,  he  was  happy,  whether  he  was  a 
fool  or  not  ! 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE     NEW     SQUIRE. 


I  KENNEDY  woke  up  the  next 
morning  with  a  light  heart. 
She    had    had    lisrht    dreams. 


The  early  autumn  sunshine  was  pouring 
into  her  room.  A  blackbird  was  singing 
lustily  close  to  her  window.  It  was  glad 
because  it  was  such  a  fresh,  sweet  morning. 
Di  Kennedy  was  glad  for  the  same  reason, 
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and  for  other  reasons  not  so  easily  defined, 
and  she  beo:an  to  sino-  too. 

She  went  about  gaily  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  but  in  the  afternoon  her 
high  spirits  met  with  a  check.  She  was 
coming  towards  the  house  with  a  basket  of 
eggs,  which  she  was  bringing  from  her  old 
acquaintance  at  the  lodge,  Mrs.  Garret, 
who  was  remaining  there  under  a  hew 
master ;  and  she  was  also  bringing  another 
little  batch  of  news  concerning  that  new 
master,  along  with  the  eggs. 

When  she  was  close  to  the  house,  to  her 
great  surprise  she  met  Mr.  Miles. 

Di  did  not  seem  glad  to  see  him  ;  and 
he  did  not  seem  particularly  elated  at  the 
sio;ht   of  Di.     He  had  not   been    awav  a 
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week ;  and  he  had  given  no  hint  of  return- 
ing at  present. 

However,  in  words  Di  only  expressed 
her  surprise.  She  couldn't  say  right  out, 
Tm  sorry  to  see  you.' 

As  soon  as  the  greeting  was  over.  Mr. 
Miles  said, 

'  I'm  sorry  you  are  not  more  pleased  to 
see  me,  Violet ;  but  I  find  it  terribly  hard 
to  keep  away.' 

Miss  Kennedy  said  something  compli- 
mentary, and  looked  a  little  abashed.  Mr. 
Miles's  face  then  assumed  a  wonderfully 
tender  expression. 

*  Violet !'  he  began,  in  a  pleading 
voice. 

She  looked  sad. 
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'  You  have  not  forgotten  your  promise, 
Maurice,'  she  interposed,  with  touching 
resignation. 

'  No,  Violet,  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  I 
never  forget  anything,  least  of  all  anything 
on  which  all  my  future  will  depend.  But 
I  have  come  unexpectedly  to-day,  be- 
cause I  have  something  to  ask  you,  not 
that ' 

Di  now  looked  very  much  interested — it 
might  be  said  engaging.  What  if  Maurice 
had  come  to  set  her  free  !  It  might  be 
that. 

'Well!' she  said. 

'  Well,'  he  replied,  '  let  us  go  where  "we 
cannot  be  interrupted.  Let  us  walk  in 
the  park.' 
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Now,  at  that  moment,  they  were  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  drives  in  Bromley 
Park,  out  of  which  a  little  footpath  went 
by  turns  and  twists,  past  the  church- 
yard, straight  to  the  front  door  of  the 
rectory. 

As  it  has  been  said,  the  rectory  grounds 
were  not  divided,  even  by  a  railing,  at  all 
points  from  Bromley  Park.  People  walk- 
ing there  habitually  used  one  of  the  cross 
drives,  as  the  nearest  and  pleasantest  way 
to  the  rector}^  from  the  village ;  but 
Yewsdale  Rectory,  of  course,  had  its 
own  humbler  entrance  to  the  high 
road. 

When  Mr.  Miles  proposed  the  park,  Di 
hesitated,  and  looked  each  way  in  turn. 
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'  I  don't  care  for  the  park  so  much  as  I 
used  to.  Besides,  it's  no  longer  our  own. 
I  seem  quite  a  stranger  in  it.' 

As  they  thus  stood  in  doubt,  a  carriage 
and  pair  was  seen,  bearing  down  on  them 
at  a  good  speed,  from  Bromley. 

'  Oh,  there  they  are,'  said  Di.  '  Let  us 
stay  till  they  pass.  I  want  to  see  him. 
Papa  has  called  already  ;  but  he  wasn't 
in.' 

'What!  Mr.  Vaudaux?'  said  Maurice, 
with  a  laugh.  '  Oh  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you. 
I  know  him  very  well.' 

'Do  you?  What  fan!  Why  didn't 
you  tell  us  ?' 

'  I  didn't  know  till  the  other  day  who 
the  new  squire  was  to  be ;  and  then  I  had 
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other  things  to  think  about — you  gave  me 
other  things  to  think  about,'  said  Mr.  Miles, 
in  a  very  sad  tone. 

Before  Di  could  reply  to  this,  the  car- 
riage was  close  upon  them.  It  had  lug- 
gage on  the  roof,  and  was  going  at  great 
speed,  evidently  to  the  station.  But 
Mr.  Vaudaux,  who  had  good  eyes,  had 
seen  Mr.  Miles  through  the  window 
some  distance  off;  and  Di  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  the  new  squire  drive 
up  to  them — it  might  have  been  for  her 
special  benefit — with  his  head  out  of  the 
window. 

Just  as  she  realised  this  good  chance  of 
seeing  him,  the  carriage,  which  began  to 
slacken  speed  as  soon  as  Mr.  Vaudaux  put 
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his  head  out,  came  to  a  dead  stop,  exactly 
opposite  to  where  they  stood. 

Mr.  Yaudaux  raised  his  hat,  looked  for 
a  moment  very  keenly  at  Di,  and  then 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Miles,  who  was  close 
to  the  window. 

*  How  d'you  do,  Mr.  Miles  ?  Were  you 
coming  up?' 

'  No  !  I  was  not  coming  just  now,'  said 
Maurice.     '  How  do  you  like  Bromley  ?' 

*  Vastly — but  I'm  in  a  hurry — I'm 
rather  late — I  shall  be  back  in  a  couple 
of  days  !     Will  you  be  here  then  ?' 

'Probably,'  said  Mr.  Miles,  looking  as 
he  spoke  at  Di — at  whom  Mr.  Vaudaux 
also  again  looked  very  keenly. 

*  Well !    good-bye,    Mr.    Miles,    I    hope, 
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before  long,  to  see  you  at   Bromley  ;  and 
I  hope  you'll  make  a  very  long  stay.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vaudaux,  you  are 
very  good — I  shall  be  sure  to  come.' 

Mr.  Miles  smiled  when  he  made  that 
answer — a  smile  Di  thought  was  not 
altogether  agreeable — and  he  again  looked 
at  her. 

'  Oh  !  by-the-by,  Mr.  Miles,  I've  brought 
you  that  gun  down.  It's  in  the  library, 
if  you  care  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  it.' 

'  Thank  you  !'  said  Maurice  ;  '  but  you'll 
have  to  teach  me  to  shoot.' 

Mr.  Vaudaux  laughed,  raised  his  hat, 
made  a  sign  to  the  footman  who  had 
alighted,  and  in  another  second  the 
carriage  rolled  away. 
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Before  it  vanished,  the  face  of  a  little 
girl  came  to  the  window,  looked  at  Di 
Kennedy,  and  laughed. 

Di,  during  these  few  seconds,  had  kept 
in  the  background,  only  observing  oblique- 
ly what  was  passing.  Now,  she  turned 
to  Maurice. 

'  You  seem  to  know  him  remarkably 
well.' 

'  Yes,'  cried  Maurice,  '  I  ought  to  know 
him.' 

'Why?' 

Maurice  laughed. 

'  I  thought  you  might  have  introduced 
me.' 

'  I  thought  of  it,  dear,  but  it  occurred 
to  me  vou  mip'htn't  like  it.' 
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'Why  not?  But  I  shall  know  him  in 
a  week,  I  suppose,  in  any  case.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  will.' 

'  What  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  he'll  come  again  after 
his  next  visit,  which  wont  be  a  long 
one.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Maurice  ?  He's 
bought  Bromley,  hasn't  he  ?  And  why 
has  he  brought  his  servants  and  horses, 
if  he  isn't  going  to  live  here?  And  didn't 
he  ask  you  to  go  and  see  him?' 

'  Yes !  dear,  but  Bromley  is  not  his. 
He  is  only  a  land  agent — 1  suppose  he 
hasn't  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  but  he  seems  very  happy,  and  his 
little    girl    is    remarkably    fond    of    him. 
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They  have  both  vastly  enjoyed  the  fun  of 
being  taken  for  the  future  occupants.' 

Di  Kennedy  stood  still  and  simply 
stared  at  her  companion. 

'  Let  us  walk  on  towards  the  house, 
Violet,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know.  I'm 
very  familiar  indeed  with  Mr.  Vaudaux. 
I'll  have  a  look  at  the  gun  he  has  so 
kindly  brought  down  for  me,  and  we  can 
look  over  the  old  place  once  again — 
would'nt  you  like  to  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  rather  should,'  said  Di.  '  But  if 
Mr.  Yaudaux  is  not  the  squire,  who  is  ? 
Is  there  one  at  all  yet  ?' 

'If  you'll  listen,  Yiolet,  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it.' 

With  her  face  full  of  curiosity,  she  said 
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she  would  listen  ;   and   then   they  walked 
on,  not  slowly,  towards  the  house. 

'  Mr.  Vaudaux,  Violet,  whom  I  know 
very  intimately  from  business  transactions, 
is  an  extensive  house-agent ;  but  only  a 
house-agent !' 

'  He's  a  very  nice  man,'  said  Di. 

'  Yes  !  he  is — he  would  have  made  as 
good  a  squire,  I  daresay,  as  the  one  who 
is  coming;  but  it's  an  enormous  house.' 

Maurice  and  Di  both  looked  up  at  the 
great  white  mansion,  with  its  innumerable 
windows,  which  was  now  in  view,  though 
a  long  way  off. 

'It  is!'  said  Di ;  'but  I  know  every 
room  in  it !' 

'You  are  very  fond  of  it  ?' 
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'  I  am,  and  do  you  know  who  is  com- 
ing ? — Do  you  know  the  real  squire, 
Maurice? — Why  didn't  you  tell  us?' 

'  I  know  something  about  him.  He's 
not  been  used  to  such  an  establishment !  I 
don't  know  when  he's  coming  here  for 
good.  He  doesn't  like  commotion  of  any 
kind.  He  bought  the  estate  through  Mr. 
Vaudaux ;  and  he  got  Mr.  Yaudaux,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  own  servants,  to  put 
the  establishment  in  order,  so  that  it  would 
be  ready  for  him  to  walk  into  it,  just  as  he 
would  walk  into  lodgings.  That's  the 
way  I  should  like  to  do  the  thing  my- 
self.' 

'  So  should  I !'  said  Di, '  but  it's  only  very 
rich  people  who  ca?i  do  those  things  !' 
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'  It's  only  very  rich  people  who  could 
live  at  Bromley,  Di  !' 

Di  gave  a  sigh,  and  then  they  walked 
on  without  speaking,  for  some  time. 

When  they  were  close  to  the  house,  she 
again  grew  very  inquisitive  about  the 
*  real  squire.' 

'  And  you  know  who  he  is,  Maurice?' 

'  Yes  !'  answered  Maurice.  '  I  know 
him!' 

'  What  family  has  he  ?' 

'  None  :  he  isn't  married.' 

'  Is  he  a  bachelor?' 

*  Naturally.' 

'  What  age  is  he  ?' 

*  He's  about  my  age !' 
'And  he's  not  married  ?' 
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'No  !  but  he's  enoaged  to  be  married; 
lie  has  bought  the  place  for  his  wife  !' 

'  What  is  he  like  T 

'•  He's  tall,  and  dark,  and  thin,  and 
rather  quiet — some  people  think  him  very- 
good-looking  !' 

When  Maurice  said  this,  he  put  his  arm 
round  Di  very  caressingly,  and  drew  her 
close  to  him.  They  were  now  on  the  door- 
step, and  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
house. 

'  Nonsense  !  Maurice — you  are  making 
fun  of  me — you  are  just  describing  your- 
self!' 

'  That's  j  ust  what  I  am  doing,  darling. 
/  am  the  squire  :  and  Fve  bought  Bromley  for 
you  r 
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To  say  that  Di  KenDedy's  breath  was 
taken  away,  would  be  a  very  common,  if 
not  vulgar  expression  ;  but  it  seems  the 
best  to  use. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  know  where 
she  was,  or  what  she  was  doing.  She 
looked  at  Maurice;  Maurice  was  just  the 
same.  He  never  played  jokes,  and  evi- 
dently he  was  not  mad.  Then,  like 
lightning,  some  of  Mr.  Vaudaux's  remarks 
and  some  of  Maurice's  flashed  upon  her 
in  their  real  light,  and  she  saw  that  it 
was  all  true. 

If  Heaven  ever  did  come  into  a  woman's 
face,  preparatory  to  her  going  into  heaven, 
it  came  then  into  Di  Kennedy's. 
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'  Oh,  Maurice  !'  she  cried ;  and  that  was 
all. 

'  Wait  a  minute,  darling,'  said  Maurice, 
ringing  the  bell ;  '  we  will  go  inside.' 

The  door  opened  the  moment  the  bell 
rang,  and  Maurice  passed  through,  just  as 
he  used  to  pass  through  the  door  of  his 
lodgings  at  Filesfield.  Di  Kennedy  could 
not  see  where  she  was  going. 

The  man  who  opened  the  door  and 
closed  it  after  they  had  entered,  was  the 
ordinary  well-mannered  functionary  who 
spends  his  life  in  opening  and  shutting 
doors  of  that  kind. 

Di  did  not  notice  him ;  but  when  they 
were  in  the  hall,  and  another  servant 
approached    them,    she    did    notice    him, 
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dazed  as  she  was  with  that  strange 
revelation. 

He  was  a  very  pretty,  well-grown, 
handsomely-dressed  page  about  fourteen 
years  old.  He  seemed  fond  of  his  master, 
and  smiled  as  he  took  Mr.  Miles's  hat  and 
cane.  Di  Kennedy  also  smiled  as  he  took 
her  basket  of  eggs  and  said,  prettily, 
though  not  correctly, 

'Thank  you,  my  lady.' 

Turning  from  the  page,  Di  then  passed 
through  the  door  which  Maurice  opened 
into  the  little  room — the  blue  drawing- 
room — which  she  knew  so  well. 

'  One  moment,  darling,'  he  said,  going 
to  the  bell  and  ringing  it. 

The  butler  appeared  very  quickly. 
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'Tea  in  quarter-of-an-hour.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  without  an  inquisitive  glance  ; 
and  the  door  closed  noiselessly  behind 
him. 

'  Darling,'  said  Mr.  Miles,  now  approach- 
ing Di,  who  fell  very  promptly  into  his 
arms,  '  I'm  tired  of  waiting,  and  I  grow 
older ;  will  you  fix  the  day  ?' 

'  When  you  like,  Maurice.' 

'  Then  within  a  week,  Violet.' 

Di  did  start  for  a  moment  at  that;  but 
she  very  quickly  replaced  her  head  against 
Mr.  Miles's  shoulder,  and  murmured 
beautifully : 

'  Very  well,  dear.  A  week  to-day — a 
week  to-day  !     Oh,  Maurice  !' 

That  night,  before  Maurice  Miles  went 
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to  bed,  he  made  one  or  two  very  singular 
entries  in  his  pocket-book.  There  were  a 
good  many  other  peculiar  jottings  in  that 
pocket-book. 

This  is  what  he  put  down  that  night : 

'R  B.  6-1500 
X.— 3500 
T.— 5000 
B,  95,000 — a  good  speculation. 

Interpreted  by  a  light  thrown  on  that 
page  at  a  later  date  than  that  written 
underneath  it,  it  was  read  thus : 

'  Rent  of  Bromley  for  6  months    .  £1,500 

Expenses         ....  3,500 

Total 5,000 

Balance  of  Di's  future  fortune          .  95,000 

'  A  good  speculation  !'  seemingly  the 
only  plain  entry,  became  at  that  future 
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date  capable  of  many  interpretations  ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  what  Mr.  Miles 
meant  by  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  LITTLE  CLOUD. 


EFORE  a  marriage  there  is 
always  commotion.  Before  a 
ftwWftfc  J^  marriage,  for  Avhich  the  day 
has  been  fixed  suddenly,  only  a  day  or 
two  in  advance  of  the  event,  there  is  more 
than  usual  commotion.  Before  Di  Ken- 
nedy's marriage  there  was  more  commotion 
than  is  usual  even  then.  It  was  a  ffood 
thing  it  was  so — so,   at  least,  everybody 
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said — and  everybody  seemed  to  participate 
in  that  commotion  with  considerable 
interest. 

Di  Kennedy,  'The  Bride  of  Bromley,' 
as  some  facetious  lady  in  the  neighbour- 
hood immediately  dubbed  her,  became 
the  first  topic  of  that  country  side. 
Maurice  Miles — the  new  eccentric  squire — 
became  the  second. 

Yewsdale  Rectory,  when  it  had  once  real- 
ised its  position,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy 
down  to  the  scullery-maid,  congratulated 
itself  to  the  full.  The  two  great  houses  were 
to  be  amalgamated.  The  clerical  flag  was 
to  float  over  Bromley.  The  new  squire  was 
to  be  a  nominee  of  the  rector,  as  much  as 
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the  schoolmaster.  Yewsdale  Rectory  was 
to  be  without  a  rival. 

On  this  blue  horizon  of  unbounded  satis- 
faction there  was  only  one  little  cloud,  as 
big  as  a  man's  hand.  No,  it  was  only  as 
big  as  a  girl's  hand,  and  everybody  didn't 
see  it.  It  was  the  hand  of  Pauline,  the 
French  nurse-raaid. 

Metaphorically,  that  hand  was  suspend- 
ed, like  a  cloud,  in  the  blue  dome  of  Di's 
prosperity.  Literally,  that  hand  was  often 
wrung  with  the  other  hand,  was  pressed 
against  the  girl's  eyes,  was  thrown  wildly 
aloft,  and  even  tore  out  by  the  roots  some 
of  her  long  dark  hair,  as  she  paced  up 
and  down,  by  a  mossy  crag  below  the  fall 
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in  Bromley  Park.  ^Tes,  many  a  time  did 
Pauline  walk  there  alone  in  that  week 
before  the  marriage. 

The  servants  knew  she  went  there,  as 
she  had  gone  ever  since  the  child  was 
drowned ;  and  they  knew — they  would 
have  been  very  obtuse  if  they  had  not 
known — that  she  was  always  mourning 
and  crying,  and  hinting  that  the  marriage 
would  bring  some  dire  misfortune. 

*  Miss  Kennedy  should  never  marry  any 
man  from  Bromley.  Bromley  Park  was 
accursed.' 

The  servants  naturally  were  very  angry, 
and  called  her  that  '  crazy  French  girl,  as 
the  mistress  ought  to  ha'  sent  about  her 
business  long  ago  ;'  but  some  of  them  who 
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were  superstitious,  used  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  listening  to  her.  The  very  day,  how- 
ever, before  the  marriage  things  took  a 
more  serious  turn,  for  Pauline,  at  least. 

There  was  an  old  dependant  living  in 
the  rectory  named  Peggy — an  old  de- 
pendant, but  not,  by  any  means,  an  old 
woman — she  might  be  fifty.  She  had 
been  with  the  Kennedys  since  Di  was  a 
baby,  acting  in  those  earlier  and  humbler 
days  as  nurse-maid,  and  frequently  as 
maid  of  many  other  kinds  of  work  also. 
Now  she  passed  her  time  in  reading  the 
newspapers  and  knitting  stockings — mostly 
in  the  former  occupation. 

She  was  extremely  fond  of  Di,  and  Di 
was  very  fond   of  her  old  nurse.     She  was 
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a  north-of-Ireland  woman,  and  possessed 
much  of  the  Celtic  temperament.  The 
Kennedys  were  also  Irish  by  extraction. 
Now  Peggy  knew  as  much  of  Di  Ken- 
nedy's history,  with  all  its  little  irregu- 
larities, as  anybody  did,  and  her  one  dream 
was  now^ — as  it  had  been  for  the  last  ten 
years — that  Di  should  make  a  brilliant 
match. 

Had  she  been  less  keen  on  that  project, 
she  might  have  acted  in  a  wiser  way  than 
she  did  the  night  before  Di's  wedding- 
day. 

It  had  struck  twelve  o'clock;  but  the 
house  was  only  just  subsiding  into  quiet. 
The  last  creakings  of  bed-room  doors 
seemed  to  be  over,  the  last  pair  of  boots 
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had  sent  its  echoinor  thud  along  the  corri- 
dors, as  they  dropped  on  the  mat  by  the 
last  door  that  had  creaked.  Ten  minutes 
elapsed  of  perfect  silence.  Then  a  door 
opened,  and  Peggy  emerged,  attired  in 
very  voluminous  and  picturesque  apparel. 
The  prevailing  colours  were  red  and 
white,  the  general  contour  of  the  figure 
early  English  ;  but  the  feet,  innocent  of 
any  adornment  to  a  considerable  extent 
above  the  ankles,  were  characteristically 
*  Irish.' 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
Peggy.  She  had  tried  to  divert  her 
thoughts  with  the  aid  of  the  Belfast  Neios 
Letter.^  which  Di  had  taught  her  to  read 
fifteen  years  ago.     But  she  had  not  been 
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able  to  do  it.  So  she  had  got  into  bed, 
to  be  able  '  to  think  better '  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  were  going  to 
happen. 

There  she  waited  until  her  young  mis- 
tress should  go  to  bed.  She  would  go  at 
eleven,  so  Di  had  said. 

Peggy  wished  to  see  Di  safe  and  well 
in  her  old  nest — the  nest  she  had  so  often 
smoothed  in  health  and  illness — for  the 
last  time.  But  when  the  old  nurse  woke 
up,  and  went  just  to  peep  at  the  ^  darlint ' 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  she  called 
it,  she  found  Di  attired  in  her  wedding- 
dress,  and  very  much  awake  indeed. 

She  only  stayed  a  very  short  time. 
Even    the    white    wedding-dress    was   not 
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dazzling  enough  to  keep  Peggy's  lids  open. 
Di  kissed  the  faithful  old  soul — as  she 
very  often  did — and  sent  her  away, 
promising  to  go  to  bed  directly. 

When  Peggy  went  back  to  her  room, 
she  was  very  happy  and  very  sleepy ;  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  w^hich  most — happy 
or  sleepy.  She  w^as  in  that  blissful  state 
in  w^hich  it  would  have  seemed  impossible 
to  rob  her  of  either  blessing.  The  happi- 
ness she  had  coveted  was  to  come  in  twelve 
hours.  The  sleep  preceding  it  in  about  as 
many  seconds. 

But  as  Peggy  passed  to  her  own  room — 
more  than  a  step  or  tw^o — she  went  by  the 
room  where  Pauline  slept  ;  and  she  had 
scarcely  passed  the  door — it  seemed  noise- 
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lessly  in  her  bare  feet — when  Pauline 
came  out,  dressed  in  her  usual  dress,  and 
followed  her  to  her  room. 

As  she  was  about  to  close  the  door  be- 
hind her,  she  started  to  see  the  black  dress 
and  white  face  of  the  French  nurse -maid 
in  the  doorway. 

'  I  want  to  come  in,'  said  Pauline  ;  and 
while  Peggy  remained,  too  much  frighten- 
ed or  surprised  to  say  anything,  Pauline 
passed  into  the  chamber,  and  sat  down  on 
a  chair  near  the  bed.  A  candle  was  burn- 
ing in  the  room,  and  Peggy  saw  that 
Pauline's  eyes  were  very  red,  and  that 
the  rest  of  her  face  was  very  white. 

She  was  a  tender-hearted  woman  ;  but 
she  was  very  sleepy;  and  she  was  particu- 
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larly  averse  just  then  to  being  made 
wretched — moreover,  she  was  in  a  chronic 
state  of  exasperation  with  Pauline,  from 
the  many  complaints  that  had  come  to 
her, — all  complaints  of  the  servants  came 
to  Peggy — concerning  that  '  crazy  French 
girl's '  broodings  and  bodings  about  Di's 
future. 

And  these  irritating  influences  combined 
to  rouse  Peggy  from  her  shock  into  a 
severe  mood,  which  Pauline's  red  eyes 
only  made  a  little  more  acrimonious. 

Thus  roused,  she  closed  the  door  and 
fronted  the  cause  of  all  this  discomfort 
with  a  face  that  betokened  mischief. 

It  was  like  the  face  of  that  typical  Celt, 
who,  shillelagh  in  hand,  invited  an  organ- 
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grinder  to  play  '  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,' 
and  see  how  long  he  could  stand  it. 

'  Now,  young  woman,'  said  Peggy, 
'  what  is  it  at  all  ?  Is  it  me  that  you've 
come  to  disthract  about  Bromley  Park,  now 
that  you've  cried  the  others  to  sleep?' 

•  I've  something  to  tell  you,  Peggy  ?' 

'  Arrah  !  thin  tell  me  while  I'm  awake. 
Wisha !  wisha !  but  it's  clean  crazy  you're 
getting,  you  poor  crathur,  you  !' 

'  Helas  !  I  know  that  Mees  Violet  can 
nevare  be  happy — nevare,  nevare.' 

'Arrah,  now,  an'  isn't  it  ashamed  of 
yourself  ye  ought  to  be.  Is  it  goin'  mad 
entirely  ye  are  V  Get  away  to  your  bed  ; 
or  it's  myself  that'll  bate  you.  It's  a  batin' 
your  sick  for — that's  what  it  is  !' 
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'  But  I  know  something,  Peggy.  When 
I  was  down  by  the  pool — it  is  now  a  week 
— at  that  pool  where  Mees  Amy  was 
drowned.' 

'  Wisha,  girl,  will  ye  niver  be  cured  ?' 

'  I  saw  Meester  Miles ' 

'  An'  what  if  ye  did.  Wasn't  the  gentle- 
man on  his  own  istate?' 

'  But  he  is  a  bad  man  !' 

'  What  is  it  he  is  ?  Say  that  agin,  an' 
I'll  thank  ye.' 

There  was  lire  now  in  Peggy's  eyes ;  but 
Pauline  did  not  seem  to  see  it. 

'He  is  a  bad  man — I  have  found  it 
out.  A  villain.  He  wants  Mess  Kennedy's 
money.  He  does  not  love  her — no  !  not  one 
little  bit !' 
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*  Is  it  myself  ye  say  that  to  ?'  said  Peggy. 

Pauline  was  going  to  say  '  yes  !'  and 
probably  something  more,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  her  heart,  but  she  hadn't  time. 
Peggy's  hand — not  a  small  one — came 
down  on  the  girl's  shoulders,  which  w^ere 
fairly  plump,  with  the  sound  of  a  dinner- 
plate  meeting  the  kitchen  floor. 

'  Another  word  agin  Mr.  Miles,  and  it's 
out  ye'll  go,  without  a  discharge — mebbe, 
to  the  workhouse !'  Here  came  another 
slap.  '  No  luck  came  with  ye — sorra  a  bit !' 
Another  attempt  at  a  slap  ;  which  Pauline 
evaded,  and  Peggy  continued:  'The  best 
thing  ye  can  show  the  misthress,  is  the 
back  sames  of  your  stockins  !' 
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At  this  point  Peggy's  ire,  waxing  stronger, 
she  pursued  Pauline,  who  had  reached  the 
door,  with  her  shoe,  which  she  snatched  up 
from  the  floor.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  girl's  eyes,  blazing  with  wrath, 
which  made  her  desist.  She  contented  her- 
self with  another  torrent  of  abuse.  The 
Irish  side  of  Peggy's  nature  came  out 
strong. 

Pauline  had  never  had  any  idea  before 
what  the  Irish  tongue  or  the  Irish  arm 
was  capable  of  She  could  only  arrest 
one  with  difficulty,  and  could  do  nothing 
to  arrest  the  other. 

She  stood  by  the  door,  which  she  could 
not  pass  for  some  time,  unable   to  do  any- 
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thing  but  glare  at  Peggy  with  brilliant 
eyes  and  burning  cheeks. 

Pauline  had  never  been  so  struck,  meta- 
phorically or  literally,  in  her  life.  Her 
shoulders  were  smarting,  but  her  mind 
was  smarting  a  great  deal  more  ;  a  fact 
which  Peggy  absolutely  ignored,  if  in 
such  a  moment  she  was  able  to  conceive 
it. 

She  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
school  where  arguments  were  commonly 
clinched  in  the  manner  she  had  used  ;  and 
though  there  had  never  been  a  servant  at 
Yewsdale  Rectory,  whom  she  had  not  be- 
friended, and  who  would  not  take  her 
troubles  to  Peggy  before  anyone  else,  she 
had  been  known  to  parade  that  system  of 
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reasoning,    even  at  the   rectory,    once    or 
twice  before. 

When  Pauline  did  get  outside  the  door, 
which  she  left  Peggy  to  close,  she  contented 
herself  wdth  a  final  glare,  and  did  not 
speak  a  word.  Peggy  possessed  no  mean 
authority  in  the  rectory.  It  ^vas  owing  to 
Peggy,  in  the  first  place,  that  Pauline  re- 
mained there  after  Amy  w^as  droAvned.  It 
was  Peggy  (strange  as  the  statement  may 
seem  with  such  a  context,)  w^ho  had  most 
soothed  the  poor  girl  in  her  low  spirits. 
And  now  possibly  Peggy's  threats,  about 
the  workhouse  and  '  no  discharge,' 
(though  they  were  idler  even  than  Irish 
threats  generally  are),  had  some  effect  in 
restrainiiio-  Pauline  from  answerin^i' her.   It 
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is  more  probable,  however,  that  Pauline 
was  too  much  stunned,  and  too  conscious 
of  her  impotence,  when  that  storm  was 
raojino^,  even  to  make  herself  heard. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  she  left  Peggy  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  field,  where  she 
continued  to  carry  on  the  battle — in  rather 
a  lower  key — for  a  good  many  minutes, 
just  as  if  her  antagonist  were  still  there ! 

Presently,  however,  she  grew  tired  of 
that  '  divarsion,'  got  into  bed,  and  went 
to  sleep,  sooner  and  better,  doubtless,  than 
if  Pauline  had  left  her  without  those 
characteristic  marks  of  her  disapprobation 
on  her  shoulders. 

When  that  good  woman  was  in  a  sound 
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sleep,  the  door  of  the  room  where  Pauline 
slept  opened  again. 

The  girl  emerged  just  as  she  had  re- 
entered it,  except  that  her  face  was  white 
again ;  and  creeping  slowly  and  quietly 
along  the  corridors,  (she  almost  stopped 
her  breathing  as  she  passed  Peggy's  door,) 
she  groped  her  way,  this  time,  to  Miss 
Kennedy's  door.  The  room  was  still 
Ughted  up,  as  Pauline  saw  through  the 
key-hole. 

She  gave  the  slightest  tap  possible,  but 
it  was  enough. 

'Who's  there?' asked  Di. 

'  Me  !  if  you  please.' 

Miss   Kennedy  probably  did  not  recog- 
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nize  who  me  was  ;  but  the  voice  was  so 
low  and  timid  that  she  experienced  no 
fear  in  opening  to  the  intruder,  which  she 
did  at  once. 

'  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Pauline  ?  Are 
you  ill  ?' 

'  Oh,  mees,  T  cannot  sleep ;  no,  not  one 
bit.  And  .  .  .  and  ...  I  must  tell  you. 
It  is  my  last  chance — Peggy  has  beaten 
me ' 

'Well,  you  silly  child,  is  that  all? 
She's  beaten  me  many  a  time.  But  you're 
as  white  as  a  ghost.  My  poor  girl,  what 
is  the  matter?' 

'  Oh,  no,  mees,  it  is  not  that.  It  is 
you — it  is  you,  vous-meme  !  You  are 
going  to  marry  him  to-morrow,  and  Peggy 
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has  beaten  me  for  speaking — but  he 
does  not  love  you,  and — and — and  he  is 
a  wicked  man — yes,  a  villain  /' 

Di  Kennedy  looked  hard  at  Pauline, 
and  then,  like  Peggy,  carefully  closed 
the  door.  Unlike  Peggy,  however,  she 
did  not  next  proceed  to  frighten  Pauline 
out  of  her  wits. 

On  the  contrary,  she  endeavoured  to 
calm  her;  while  her  own  face,  after  one 
brief  spasm,  assumed  a  wonderful  placid- 
ity, and  grew  as  white  as  Pauline's. 

'Sit  down,  Pauline.' 

Miss  Kennedy  removed  her  wedding- 
dress  from  the  chair  she  pointed  to  and 
threw  it  on  the  bed. 

Pauline  sat  down — a  simple,  sad,  pale- 
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faced  girl  in  black,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  costly,  ornate  garments  of  a 
bride- 

'  Now,  Pauline,  don't  be  frightened  ;  / 
sha'n't  scold  you.  Tell  me  everything 
you  know.  But,  first,  have  you  told  any- 
body else  ?' 

^  No,  mees,  no  one — except  Peggy — and 
she  would  not  hear  me.' 

'  Then  tell  me  everything.* 

Di  Kennedy  set  herself  to  listen,  with  a 
white,  hard  face,  her  lips  pressed  tightly 
together,  and  her  hands  locked. 

She  probably  expected  to  hear,  in 
Pauline's  first  utterance,  something  about 
'  penal  servitude.'  When  she  did  not  hear 
that — when  she  only  heard  Pauline  repeat, 
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in  broken  sentences,  that  Mr.  Miles  was  a 
bad  man,  that  he  did  not  love  her,  that 
he  only  wanted  her  money,  her  features 
relaxed. 

And  when,  after  that,  she  explicitly 
asked  the  girl  if  she  knew  anything  what- 
ever of  Mr.  Miles's  earlier  life,  and  was 
perfectly  certain  that  she  did  not,  Di 
Kennedy's  features  relaxed  yet  more, 
and  she  looked  at  Pauline  with  even  a 
certain  amount  of  compassion. 

Di  also  had  heard  something  about 
'  that  crazy  girl's'  horror  of  Bromley,  but 
not  so  much  as  Peggy.  Now  she  became 
certain  the  girl  ivas  crazy ;  but  still  she 
let  her  talk,  and  listened  in  a  half- 
abstracted,  listlessly-interested  way. 

k2 
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So  Pauline  talked  on  for  a  long  time, 
and  said  nothing  new ;  but  at  last  she 
did  say  something  new. 

'  Oh,  mees,  ask  Mees  Oldfield.  She  will 
tell  you  all — all.  I  cannot  understand  it, 
but  she  does.  She  knows  that  he  is  a  bad 
man,  that  it  is  your  money  that  he  wants, 
and  he  is  glad  that  Mees  Amy  was  drowned. 
I  heard  him  call  her  ''  a  brat,"  and  say 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  she  died.' 

Pauline  shivered  as  she  spoke. 

'When?— to  whom  did  he  say  that?' 
asked  Di  Kennedy,  with  new  interest. 

'  To  Mees  Oldfield.  It  is  now  a  little 
more  than  a  week  when  he  said  it  by  the 
pool  where  my  poor  Mees  Amy  was  found. 
And  Mees  Oldfield,  she   said  she  would  not 
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marry  him,  if  she  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
that  pool  then,  as  Mees  Amy  was  taken 
out.     Helas  !  Helas  !' 

Di  Kennedy  shuddered. 

'You  never  heard  that,  Pauline  !  Your 
ears  deceived  you.  You  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  said.  What  were  you 
doing,  listening?  If  I  didn't  know  what 
a  shock  you  had  at  that  pool,  and  that 
you  are  hardly  responsible  for  what  you 
say,  I  should  be  very  angry,  and  have  you 
discharged  !' 

'  I  did  hear  it,  and  I  am  what  you  call 
— responsible.  Oh  !  Mees  Kennedy,  ask 
Mees  Oldfield.  It  is  she  that  knows  all 
about  it.  I  do  not — only  1  know  he  is  a 
bad   man,   and   that   he  called  Mees  Amy 
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"  a  brat,"  and  that  he  said  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  she  was  drowned.  Ah !  mees, 
ask  Mees  Oldfield  ;  she  would  not  marry 
him — no !  although  she  is  poor,  and  he 
loves  hei\  and  he  does  not  love  you  ;  no, 
not  one  bit !' 

'  That's  false,  Pauline,  as  well  as  ridicu- 
lous ;  you  must  put  some  check  on  your 
foolish  words.' 

Pauline  only  went  on  entreating. 

'  Do  ask  Mees  Oldfield.  Do  not  marry 
him  till  you  have  asked  Mees  Oldfield. 
You  can  be  ill — yes,  too  ill  to  get  up. 
Oh  !  it  is  quite,  quite  easy.  Do  be  ill  in 
the  morning.  Then  the  wedding  is  put 
oiF,  you  ask  Mees  Oldfield,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  is  all  quite,  quite  true.' 
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'  Pauline  !'  said  Miss  Kennedy,  in  a 
firm,  but  not  in  a  harsh  voice,  '  go  to  bed 
at  once.  I  forgive  you  for  what  you've 
said  to-night ;  but  if  I  hear  of  your  saying 
one  more  word  to  anybody  of  this  kind 
of  talk,  you  will  be  discharged,  and  prob- 
ablv  somethino^  worse  will  follow.' 

Pauline  went  as  far  as  the  door,  and 
then  turned  round. 

'Then  you  will  marry  him,  mees?' 

'  Of  course  I  shall,  you  crazy  child  ;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  before  it's  too  late,  if  you 
go  once  more  to  that  pool,  or  talk  any 
more  about  Amy,  or  about  Bromley  Park 
and  its  owner,  you  will  lose  your  mind, 
and  you  will  be  put  into  a  mad-house.  Do 
you  understand  ?' 
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The  girl  shuddered,  and  remained 
silent. 

'  Now,  good-night,  and  say  your  prayers.' 

'  Good-night,  mees  !'  said  Pauline,  and 
stole  away — more  cowed,  but  not  smarting 
so  much  as  when  she  left  Peggy's  room. 

The  allusion  to  a  mad-house  effectually 
silenced  Pauline.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
she  would  have  made  any  objection  after 
that  to  her  young  mistress  marrying  the 
devil. 

When  Di  Kennedy  was  left  alone  she 
did  not  say  her  prayers — not  just  then. 
She  sat  down  ao-ain,  and  indulo;ed  in  a 
series  of  very  stern  and  not  reassuring 
reflections.     This  was  the  sum  of  them  : 

'  The    girl    has     overheard    something 
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between  Maurice  and  Miss  Oldfield  by 
that  pool ;  so  they  do  speak  to  each  other 
yet — and  Miss  Bell  was  giving  Maurice  a 
bit  of  her  mind.  He  evidently  called 
Amy  "  a  brat,"  and,  rich  as  he  is,  has  an 
eye  to  my  fortune.  Maurice  has  still  a 
weak  spot  in  his  heart  for  Bell  Oldfield ; 
and  very  probably,  if  Bell  had  possessed 
a  fortune,  their  quarrel  would  have  been 
patched  up.  Possibly  he  loves  her  still, 
more  than  he  loves  me  !' 

When  Di  had  gone  over  these  reflec- 
tions for  a  long  time,  she  again  turned 
to  her  wedding  garments.  Then,  with 
some  trouble,  she  got  out  from  one  of  her 
drawers  an  old  photograph — a  fairly  large 
one — of  Bromley. 
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She  regarded  it  attentively  for  some 
time  with  a  hard  face,  then  smiled  and 
murmured,  '  It  is  worth  it ;  well  worth  it !' 

At  last,  when  it  was  very  late,  she  got 
into  bed.  She  did  say  her  prayers  then, 
but  they  did  not  bring  her  rest. 

The  night  was  oppressively  close ;  there 
was  thunder  in  the  air.  Di  tossed  and 
turned,  but  she  could  not  sleep.  The 
first  streak  of  the  grey  morning  was 
reflected  from  the  mirror  of  the  ward- 
robe, and  fell  with  a  faint  lustre  on  her 
white  wedding-dress,  but  still  Di's  eyes 
would  not  close. 

The  full,  broad  light  of  day — a  day 
without  sunshine — filled  the  room.  Every 
embroidered  and  lace-trimmed  vesture,  all 
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SO  white,  stood  out  in  staring  outline, 
and  made  more  tired  Di's  tired,  wide- 
open  eyes  ! 

It  seemed  as  if  sleep  never  tvould  come ; 
but  it  came  at  last.  Sleep  came,  but  not 
rest ;  still  Di  tossed  and  turned.  Her 
dreams  were  troubled  dreams.  She  had 
escaped  from  consciousness,  in  w^hich  she 
w^as  not  happy,  to  unconsciousness  in 
which  she  was  wretched. 

She  slept,  at  intervals,  for  an  hour  or 
more ;  then  she  w^oke  with  a  start  from 
her  last  dream.  vShe  heard  again  Pauline's 
faint  tap;  she  saw  her  face — it  was  whiter 
than  before.  She  heard  her  tale — this 
time  it  was  a  sad,  consistent,  utterly  awful 
tale — and  then  she  woke  with  a  cry. 
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Yes,  some  one  had  tapped  at  her  door, 
and  was  standing  by  her  bed.  It  was 
Peggy. 

*  Sure,  my  jewel,  is  it  asleep  ye  are? 
an'  the  weddin'  bells  goin'  to  ring  out !' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  ?' 


HE  clay  had  come  in,  without  a 
a  smile,  under  a  thick  grey 
veil,  bordered  with  black. 
There  had  been  no  rain  in  the  night,  and 
no  dew.  The  air  was  heavy.  The  leaves 
hung  lank  and  listless.  It  was  oppres- 
sively close.  Nothing  could  be  said  in 
favour  of  Di's  wedding-day  except  that  it 
did  not  rain,  and  that  exception  seemed 
likely  to  be  removed  ! 
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The  bridal  party  left  the  rectory  door 
at  five  minutes  before  eleven.  There  were 
no  carriages ;  the  party  had  only  to  walk 
a  few  steps,  through  the  rectory  grounds, 
to  the  little  church,  where  Maurice  Miles 
with  Mr.  Vaudaux,  his  best  man,  was 
already  waiting. 

There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  display  would  be  made. 
It  appeared  now  to  the  whole  village,  who 
were  assembled  about  the  church,  that  it 
was  going  to  be  '  a  quiet  wedding.' 

But  it  was  not  a  quiet  Avedding.  It  was 
an  impressive,  exciting,  unheard-of,  never- 
to-be-forgotten  wedding — or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  wedding-c/ay. 
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The  little  churcli  was  profusely  deco- 
rated and  packed  with  spectators.  One 
could  see  nothing  but  flowers  and  faces 
between  green  leaves,  but  the  crowd  was 
very  quiet.  The  scent  from  some  of  the 
exotics  was  too  powerful ;  the  air  was 
oppressive ;  children  gasped  with  their 
mouths  open,  and  one  young  woman — an 
unlucky  incident — managed  to  faint  just 
as  the  procession  passed  up  the  aisle.  She 
had  been  working  since  four  o'clock  to 
make  the  edifice  beautiful. 

Di  noticed  the  incident,  though  it  was 
hushed  up  as  much  as  possible.  It  dis- 
tnicted  attention.  Some  people  turned 
their  heads   one  way,  some  another ;   and 
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every  face,  whichever  way  it  looked, 
seemed,  for  the  moment,  preternaturally 
solemn. 

Yes,  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  da}^  was  quiet  enough.  Di  Ken- 
nedy's face  was  very  quiet ;  so  was 
Maurice  Miles's — as  it  always  was. 

As  the  bride  passed  up  the  aisle  she 
glanced  at  the  pew  where  Bell  Oldfield 
sat  every  Sunday.  Bell  was  there,  and, 
if  Di's  eyes  had  wandered  towards  her 
for  any  contradiction  to  Pauline's  foolish 
words,  she  did  not  get  it.  Bell's  face  was 
more  than  quiet — it  was  monumental — in 
its  white  rigidity. 

Lord  Rathnew  was  in  his  place  too. 
He  had  made  a  gallant  attempt  this  last 
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week  to  play  the  man — he  had  joked  Miss 
Kennedy — in  rather  insipid  sentences  void 
of  R's,  but  full  of  kindness — about  '  the 
wespect  that  he  would  have  to  pay  to  her 
as  mistwess  of  Bwomley  ;'  but  in  church 
that  morning  he  did  not  seem  in  a  jocular 
humour.     He  looked  very  quiet  too. 

He  had  a  typical  British  face  of  con- 
siderable stolidity,  a  kind  heart,  and  a 
steady  head,  and  that  morning  he  looked 
rather  engaging.     If  he  was  a  trifle  slow 

and  forty-five  years  old,  he  was  a  peer, 
and  it  was  not  a  pretty  face  merely  that 

would  catch  Lord  Rathnew  ;  but  Di  had 

declined  him. 

Lord    Rathnew   was    not  the  only  man 

there  who  had  been  spoken  of  at  one  time 

VOL.  Ill,  L 
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or  other  as  her  future  husband,  but  he 
had  been  thought  the  likeliest. 

There  was  one  man  who,  in  reality,  had 
been  much  likelier  to  become  Di  Ken- 
nedy's husband ;  but  at  the  time  when 
that  circumstance  was  most  likely,  he  had 
not  realised  it.  That  was  George  Old- 
field ! 

He  was  not  in  the  church.  He  was  in 
bed  at  ten  o'clock;  though  usually,  it 
should  be  mentioned  for  his  credit's  sake, 
he  was  down  by  eight.  He  had  sat  up 
excessively  late  the  night  before,  employed 
mostly  in  doing  nothing,  and  then,  pos- 
sibly with  the  idea  of  thus  escaping  sights 
that  would  be  disagreeable  to  him,  possi- 
bly to  mark  his  indifference  to  the   event, 
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for  Bell's  benefit,  he  dallied  with  sleep 
on  that  memorable  mornino;  as  lono-  as 
possible. 

It  is  wonderful  how  a  man  can  sleep  of 
a  morning — sleep  over  periods  in  which 
he  could  find  distraction  in  nothino^  else. 
When  George  did  come  down,  he  had  to 
imagine  himself  in  college  again,  make  his 
own  coffee,  boil  his  own  eggs,  and  do 
everything  else  requisite  to  complete  the 
preparations  for  his  breakfast,  which  had 
been  left  ready  to  hand. 

Bell  had  given  the  maid  permission  to 
go  and  see  the  wedding.  Everybody  was 
at  '  the  wedding.'  As  George  took  out 
his  watch  to  time  his  eggs,  it  was  just 
eleven.     The  marriage  service  was  begin- 

l2 
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ning.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven,  he  took 
up  a  letter  which  had  been  lying  by  his 
plate,  and  opened  it.  He  had  turned  it 
over  once  or  twice  before,  but  deferred  to 
break  it  open.  It  was  from  Ned  Wyndham  ; 
but  it  was  very  unlike  Ned's  usual  letters, 
which  George  liked  to  read  at  his  leisure. 
It  was  a  letter  fraught  with  vast  import- 
ance to  many  persons.  If  George  had 
read  that  letter  at  eight  o'clock,  when  it 
arrived,  it  is  possible  it  might  have  altered 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  But  that  is 
not  certain. 

'-  Dear  Geokge, 

'  An    awful  affair  has  hap- 
pened here  this  afternoon.     Young  Clerk- 
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well,  cashier  at  Readyman's,  has  committed 
suicide.  He  isn't  dead  yet ;  but  there  is 
no  hope.  The  governor  has  the  case — 
and,  of  course,  that  means  I  have  it.  He 
has  cut  the  artery  in  both  his  wrists.  It 
was  a  ghastly  scene.  Of  course,  when  he 
came  to,  he  didn't  want  to  die.  It's  the 
first  case  of  this  kind  I've  ever  had.  It 
was  nearly  too  much  for  me.  There  was 
such  confusion.  There  was  the  governor 
and  I  and  a  parson  and  the  managing 
director  at  Readyman's.  The  poor  fellow 
would  see  him,  and  then  wouldn't  say 
anything  to  him,  and  he  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Miles  ! 

'  It's   all    over    money   matters   in  some 
way,  but  it's  a  mystery  ;   for  he's  wonder- 
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fully  well  off,  and  the  managing  director 
says  they  have  no  charge  to  bring  against 
him,  and  seems  very  sympathetic  ;  but  he 
knows  something  that  he  doesn't  talk  of. 
It  is  only  known  they  are  taking  a  new 
partner  into  the  firm,  and  have  been  going 
over  the  books  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  to  arrange  the  profits,  etc. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  blow  to 
Mr.  Miles.  It  was  he  who  absolutely 
made  the  poor  fellow — he  got  him  appoint- 
ed cashier  at  Readyman's  four  years  ago, 
when  he  had  a  big  interest  in  the  concern. 
Clerkwell  Avas  only  a  book-keeper,  and 
hadn't  a  halfpenny  then  ;  but  he  had  a 
wonderful  head  for  figures.     He  was  the 
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only  man  in  Filesfield  who  could  be 
called  in  any  way  a  friend  of  ^Maurice 
Miles. 

'  If  he  committed  any  defalcation  in 
those  days,  it's  a  mystery,  for  I  would  defy 
the  devil  to  cheat  our  mutual  friend  ;  and 
he  was  the  mainspring  of  that  concern 
until  a  year  ago,  and  knew  more  of  the 
books,  I'll  wager,  than  anyone  else. 

'  It's  an  awful  thought  to  commit  to 
paper ;  but  I  wonder — supposing  it  is  an 
old  defalcation  — if  anyone  else  had  a  hand 
in  it.  When  Clerkwell  asked  for  Miles,  the 
managing  director  asked  him  if  he  wished 
to  make  any  statement  or  send  any  mes- 
sage to  Miles.     He  looked  to  the  governor 
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to  know  what  chance  of  his  life  he  had. 
The  governor  said  he  had  better  say  then 
anything  he  had  to  say,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

'  It  was  awfully  hard  on  the  poor  fellow, 
and  hard  on  the  governor  and  me — I  can 
tell  you,  having  all  that  going  on — while 
we  were  trying  to  save  him  ;  but  I  know 
it's  impossible. 

'  The  orovernoris  with  him  still ;  but  I'm 
not  wanted  now ;  and  I'm  sending  you 
this  account  at  once,  so  that  you  can 
make  what  use  you  like  of  it — you  might 
like  to  give  M.  a  hint — I  don't  think  he's 
worth  it ;  but,  of  course,  I  know  what  he 
was  to  your — to  Mr.  Oldfield. 

'  Till   suspicious.      I'm    more   glad   than 
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ever  that  Bell  has  been   saved.     How  is 
she? 

'Yours  always, 

'  Edward  Wyndham.' 

This  intelligence  came  to  George  Old- 
field  at  his  breakfast.  At  Filesfield,  the 
daily  papers  brought  intelligence  of  the 
same  sad  event,  to  many  thousand  people 
over  their  breakfast,  two  or  three  hours 
earlier. 

Thus  the  affair  was  described  in  one 
column  under  the  summary  of  news  : 

'Thomas  Clerkwell,  aged  thirty-two, cash- 
ier at  Messrs  Readyman  and  Co.  Limited, 
committed  suicide  yesterday  evening  by 
cuttins:    the    arteries    in    his  wrists.     Mr. 
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Clerkwell  was  in  good  health  and  spirits 
until  yesterday  morning,  and  was  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances.  No  cause  is 
at  present  given  ;  but  we  are  threatened 
with  very  sensational  disclosures. 

'  The  extensive  firm  of  gold  and  silver 
brokers,  in  whose  employment  Mr.  Clerk- 
well  has  been  for  the  last  four  years, 
greatly  deplore  the  event.  Mr.  Clerkwell 
has  had  their  perfect  confidence,  and  was 
remarkably  expert.' 

That  is  one  extract  from  the  Filesfield 
papers  ;  other  accounts  entered  minutely 
into  every  ghastly  particular  which  could 
be  discovered  concerning  Mr.  Clerkwell's 
death,    and    hinted   very    mysteriously  at 
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things  not  yet  discovered  in  his  life,  but 
not  one  paper  in  Filesfield  gave  any 
such  reliable  particulars  as  came  to  George 
Oldfield — not  one  Filesfield  paper  hinted 
at  the  implication  of  such  a  personage  as 
Mr.  Miles  ! 

If  they  had  done,  Mr.  Miles  would  not 
have  known  it.  The  papers  could  not 
have  reached  him  by  that  time,  and  no 
one  would  have  wired  to  him,  much  less 
flown  express  to  tell  him.  It  is  probable, 
no  single  soul  in  Filesfield  knew  his  ad- 
dress, except  those  who  simply  knew  it 
as  an  address  to  which  they  forwarded 
letters. 

However,  as  it  has  been   seen,  the   news 
had  now,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  reached 
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a   point   remarkably   near   to    Mr.    Miles. 

As  George  Oldfield  read  it,  he  became 
very  much  excited.  He  had  barely  got 
to  the  end,  and  had  not  yet  taken  his  eyes 
from  the  paper,  when  he  was  disturbed  by 
a  knock  at  the  door. 

George  started. 

'  Heavens  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  they  are 
back.  The  marriage  is  over.  It  is  too 
late  even  to  try  to  do  anything.' 

He  opened  the  door,  but  he  found  they 
were  7iot  back.     It  was  a  telegram : 

'  C.  is  dead — aivfid  mystery — got  depositions 
so  far  as  he  would  make  any.  Thousands 
and  tliousands  three  years  ago.  Governor 
just  told  me  officers  set  off  to  Y.  at  six  this 
mornifig.^ 
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The  six  o'clock  train  from  Filesfield  to 
Roucester !  Georo^e  had  seen  it  in  the 
Guide  many  a  time.  It  got  to  Roucester 
at  ten-thirty.  The  officers  would  be  at 
Yewsdale  by  eleven-thirty.  Heavens  ! 
they  might  be  there  now.  Telegrams 
would  have  been  flying  in  all  directions. 
It  was  bad  for  Maurice  Miles.  It  was  too 
awful  to  think  about  for  Di  Kennedy ! 

Di  Kennedy?  No,  she  would  now  be 
Mrs.  Miles — the  wife  of  Maurice  Miles, 
unless — unless — merciful  heavens  !  if  any- 
thing could  have  happened  to  delay  the 
wedding  ! 

The  blood  rushed  to  George's  face  as 
these  reflections  darted  furiously  through 
his  mind.     Could  he  yet  be  the  means  of 
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saving  Di?  It  was  Di  he  thought  of, 
more  than  Maurice. 

If  Ned  Wyndham  had  only  known  that 
this  was  Maurice  Miles's  wedding-day,  he 
might  have  sent  a  telegram  yesterday — 
though  he  only  suspected  what  now  he 
felt  certain  of.  But  he  didn't  know.  He 
didn't  know,  for  a  positive  fact,  that 
Maurice  was  at  Yewsdale.  He  only  knew 
that  he  was  there  extremely  often,  and 
that  he  was  now  absent  from  Files- 
field. 

And  if  George  had  only  got  up  at  his 
usual  hour?  Horrors!  these  thoughts 
now  made  him  seem  to  have  lost  his 
senses,  as  he  seized  a  cap — the  first  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on — and  went  straight 
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— as  a  hare  would  have  gone  with  the 
hounds  after  it — for  Yewsdale  Church. 

He  did  not  notice  that  the  sky,  at  which 
he  had  glanced  fretfully  Avhen  opening  his 
letter,  because  it  was  dark,  was  now  black 
with  the  thunder  about  to  burst ;  but  when 
he  got  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
little  church,  he  did  notice  that  a  crowd 
was  pouring  out  of  it. 

Too  late !  too  late !  The  impossible 
never  happens  in  real  life.  Maurice  and 
his  bride  must  be  among  them;  but  he 
could  not  distinguish  them.  Had  anything 
happened — anything — anything  to  prevent 
the  marriage  ?  Now  he  was  close  upon 
the  first  contingent  of  the  returning 
sight-seers — a  gossipping  group  of  farmers' 
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wives  and  daughters.  George  pulled  him- 
self together  as  much  as  possible. 

'  Is  it  over,  Mrs.  Heavysides  ?' 

'Eh,  that  it  is,  Mester  Oldfield.  You 
can  tek  yor  time.' 

George  did  slacken  his  pace,  but  he  still 
went  quickly  on ;  the  woman  added  some 
good-natured  remark  in  the  way  of  banter, 
at  which  the  whole  group  laughed;  but 
George  did  not  turn  round.  He  did  not 
seem  to  hear  it. 

His  face  had  changed,  and  though  he 
still  pressed  on,  he  hardly  knew  with  what 
motive.  He  knew  he  had  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  him.  He  ought  to 
do  something^  but  he  did  not  know  what. 
It  was  some  seconds  before  the  very  natural 
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idea  of  going  straight  to  Maurice  Miles 
flashed  upon  him. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  redoubling 
his  speed  again — past  the  people  who 
nodded  to  hiin — some  laughing — he  caught 
sio^ht  of  Bell.  Asfain  his  face  chano:ed,  and 
his  object  also.  He  would  stop  to  tell 
Bell,  at  least ;  a  moment's  respite  from  his 
horrid  task  was  welcome. 

Bell  was  by  herself,  her  face  was  very 
sad,  she  was  lookino;  straight  before  her. 
She  seemed  to  be  quite  oblivious  to  the 
black  storm,  which  everyone  else  was  flying 
from  in  haste ;  for  she  was  walking 
slowly. 

'  Is  it  over,  Bell  ?' 

*  Yes, — what  is  the  matter,  George  ?' 

VOL.  III.  M 
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'■  Have  they  returned  to  the  rectory?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Good  God  !  Everything  is  the  matter. 
Can  you  keep  perfectly  calm  while  I  tell 
3'ou?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Bell,  her  face  livid  white. 
'  Speak  !     Is  it  about  Amy  ?' 

'Amy?  Amy?' 

'  Tell  me,  George  !' 

'  It's  about  Maurice's  money  affairs. 
I've  just  had  a  telegram  from  Ned — but 
come  here  !'  he  said,  drawing  Bell  away  to 
a  deserted  spot,  near  the  church,  where  no 
one  could  see  or  hear  them. 

In  that  quiet  spot  they  remained  for 
three  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
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George,  having  again  marshalled  his  facul- 
ties, and  read  Bell,  first  the  letter,  and 
then  the  telegram,  she  comprehended  the 
whole  state  of  affairs. 

To  say  what  Bell  felt,  would  be  a  super- 
fluous speculation,  unreasonable  in  the 
extreme — she  looked  like  a  woman  in  stone, 
she  was  not  fluttered  in  the  least. 

•  I  knew  something  awful  would  happen, 
George  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  this  !' 

'  But  what  are  we  to  do,  Bell  ?' 

'  Give  them  to  me !' 

George  handed  her  the  letter  and  tele- 
gram. 

'  But  we  ought  to  tell  him.  Bell,  even  if 
it's  too  late  to  do  any  good.     Poor  Di  !' 

m2 
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'  Yes  !'  said  Bell,  '  we'll  tell  him.  What 
a  good  thino;  we  2:0 1  off  o-oinor  to  the  break- 
fast.     I  could  not  have  borne  that.' 

'  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?' 

'  You  go  home,  George.  Have  you  a 
pencil?' 

'  Yes  !'  said  George,  handing  one  to  her. 

'  Now,  go  home,  do  !  I  can  manage  it 
best.  I — I  know  Maurice  better  than 
you.  Oh !  it's  awful.  I  don't  know  what 
he'll  do ;  and  Di  doesn't  love  him — they 
don't  love  each  other.  Go  home,  George  ! 
I'll  do  it,  and  I'll  come  back  as  soon  as  I 
can !' 

George  looked  at  his  sister  with  some 
astonishment ;  but  Bell  did  not  wait,  she 
hurried  away  towards  the  church.     A  few 
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heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  on  George's  face ; 
lie  looked  up,  and  saw  that  the  sky  was 
terribly  black.  He  looked  at  Bell,  and 
wondered  how  she  was  going  to  tell 
him. 

Bell  looked  back,  and  waved  him 
away. 

'  Well !'  he  murmured.  '  She'll  do  it 
better  than  I  could.' 

Then  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went 
back  to  wait  events. 

Bell  knew  that  there  were  many  persons 
yet  in  the  church,  looking  at  the  decor- 
ations, who  could  take  a  message  to  the 
rectory,  but  she  wanted  a  reliable 
messenger. 

The  first  Hkely  person  she  saw  was  Mr. 
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Miles's  page  ;  she  immediately  determined 
to  send  him. 

Sitting  down  in  one  of  the  pews,  she 
wrote  on  the  inside  of  Ned's  envelope  : 

'  These  have  just  come  into  my  hands. 
I  am  in  the  library  at  Bromley. — Bell.' 

Then  she  put  all  the  dispatches  into  the 
envelope  of  the  telegram  and  fastened  it 
up. 

Accosting  the  page  with  a  very  grave 
face,  she  said : 

'  This  is  a  telegram  for  your  master — 
Mr.  Miles.  Take  it  to  him  at  once,  as 
fast  as  you  can  go.  Put  it  into  his  own 
hands,  and  don't  let  anything  prevent 
you.  His  life  may  depend  on  it !  See,' 
said  Bell,  extracting  half-a-sovereign  from 
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her  purse.  '  I  give  you  this  to  run    all  the 
way !' 

No  one  seemed  to  notice  this  Uttle 
transaction,  which  Bell  conducted  very 
quietly.  The  boy  only  opened  his  eyes 
wide  and  his  mouth  a  little,  then  put  the 
telegram  into  one  pocket  and  the  gold 
coin  into  another. 


'He    shall    have    it    in    three    minutes, 


miss. 

So  saying,  he  set  off  to  the  rectory  at 
a  speed  which  seemed  likely  to  carry  out 
his  words,  and  Bell  set  off  to  Bromley. 
The  sky  had  grown  still  blacker,  but  the 
storm  had  not  yet  burst. 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 


THE    CRACK    OF    DOOM. 


HE  wedding-breakfast  was  a 
sight  to  gladden  an  epicure 
and  an  artist,  but  something 
was  delavino;  the  o-uests  from  sittino^  down 
to  enjoy  it.  There  were  signs  of  im- 
patience, there  was  forced  laughter,  there 
were  some  cross  looks,  there  were  whisper- 
ings ;  and,  at  last,  there  was  a  general 
demand  for  the  brideo^room ! 
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A  few  minutes  more,  and  there  was  a 
commotion. 

'Could  he  be  ill?' 

'  Impossible !' 

Then  followed  a  search.  He  was  no- 
where in  the  house.  Then  one  of  the 
servants  volunteered  to  say  that  he  had 
seen  the  page  from  Bromley  speaking  with 
his  master. 

'When?' 

'  Quarter-of-an-hour  ago  ;  he  thought  he 
gave  him  a  telegram.' 

'Where  was  the  page?  Had  Mr.  Miles 
left  any  message  ?' 

Now  followed  inquiries,  and  a  search  for 
anybody  who    had    given    Mr.   Miles    any 


message. 
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No  one  could  be  found,  yet  it  was 
certain  that  the  page  from  Bromley  had 
been  in  the  rectory  within  the  last  half- 
hour,  whether  he  had  brought  any  mes- 
sage or  not.  Several  persons  had  seen 
him ;  and.  if  Mr.  Miles  had  gone  to 
Bromley  and  taken  back  the  page  with 
him,  he  would  have  driven,  for  the  storm 
had  now  burst  with  terrific  violence. 

'  Then  where  ivas  Mr.  Miles  ?' 

When  the  excitement  had  reached  its 
climax,  and  Mrs.  Miles,  first  annoyed  and 
then  frightened,  had  withdrawn  herself 
from  notice,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  mysterious- 
ly summoned  by  one  of  the  servants  into 
a  little  room  apart.  It  was  George's  old 
room,  the  school-room. 
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There  Mr.  Kennedy  met  the  greatest 
shock  he  had  ever  received.  Briefly,  it 
was  a  quiet,  agreeable,  self-educated  sort 
of  a  gentleman  who  accosted  him  with 
profuse  apologies. 

'  He  was  sorry.  They  hadn't  the  faint- 
est idea  it  Avas  Mr.  Miles's  wedding-day ; 
they  didn't  know  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married — didn't  know  till  late  last  night 
where  he  was  visiting,'  etc. 

Then  the  warrant  was  produced,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  made  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  it.  To  describe  the  process 
would  be  a  long  and  wearisome  task. 

When  he  did  understand,  he  was  assured 
by  the  same  polite,  matter-of-fact  gentle- 
man, who  kindly,  but  rather  too  flippantly 
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regretted  everything  that  could  be  re- 
gretted, that  he  wished  the  business  to  be 
done  quietly.  Mr.  Miles  could  drive  to 
Roucester  with  him  in  his  own  carriage, 
if  he  wished, — anything  that  was  con- 
venient ;  but 

The  '  but '  was  startling. 

'We  know  Mr.  Miles  ;  he  is  a  quiet  man, 
and  he  is  a  very  desperate  man  ;  he  is  a 
returned  convict — returned  convicts  often 
are  desperate.' 

Then  the  officer  plainly  intimated  that 
he  must  see  Mr.  Miles  immediately,  stating 
that  he  had  two  constables  attending  on 
him,  whom  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  keep 
in  the  background. 

Whatever  Mr.  Kennedy  said  or  did  from 
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time  to  time  in  this  little  interview,  he 
did  not  say  that  Mr.  Miles  had  disappeared. 
Probably  he  said  nothing  altogether  in- 
telligible— he  said  nothing,  certainly,  that 
the  detective  paid  any  heed  to.  But 
when  the  officer  thus  came  right  to  the 
point,  and  quietly  stood  waiting,  then  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  relieve  himself  with  an  in- 
telligible utterance. 

'  God  help  me,  or  let  me  die !  Oh, 
Violet,  and  this  is  your  husband  !  You 
had  better  be  told  he  is  dead  !' 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  detective,  not 
mockingly  at  all.  '  If  that  would  save  the 
commotion  and  the  pride  of  the  family — 
certainly.  But  asking  your  pardon,  sir,  / 
must  see  Mr.  Miles  at  once.' 
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'Mr.  Miles  !  Then  find  him,'  cried  poor 
Mr.  Kennedy,  now  savagely,  'for  no  one 
else  can.  Oh,  Violet,  and  this  is  your 
wedding-day !' 

Then  the  distracted  man  put  his  head 
between  his  hands,  pressed  his  temples 
fiercely,  and,  turning  his  back  on  the 
detective,  ignored  his  very  existence.  The 
detective  quietly  went  out  of  the  room, 
as  if  he  was  leaving  his  own  bed-room  to 
go  to  breakfast  ;  but  five  minutes  later, 
owing  to  somebody's  cleverness,  or  some- 
body's blundering  (it  was  not  the  detec- 
tive's fault),  there  was  such  a  commotion 
as  had  never  been  seen — no,  not  when 
Amy  was  drowned  — in  that  house  before. 

When  this  commotion  was  at  its  height, 
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the  page  from  Bromley  suddenly  made 
his  appearance — no  one  could  tell  from 
whence.  He  wanted  Mr.  Kennedy — no 
one  else  would  do ;  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  Mr.  Kennedy  could  be 
found.  When  they  did  discover  him  he  was 
just  in  that  position  the  detective  left  him 
in.  The  boy  approached  him,  white  and 
trembling,  and  delivered  a  message,  which 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  saying  over 
and  over  to  himself  somewhere  in  private  ; 
as  a  matter-of-fact,  he  had  been  in  a  hay -loft. 

'  My  master  desires  me  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake.  If  any  men  should 
come  for  him,  it  is  all  a  mistake — it  is  a 
mistaken  indemnity ' 

'  Identity,'  said  half-a-dozen  voices. 
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'  I-dentity,'  repeated  the  boy.  '  He  has 
gone  to  put  it  right/ 

Only  one  muddle-headed  yokel  saw  Mr. 
Miles  when  he  was  fairly  on  his  way  '  to 
put  it  right !'  He  had  begun,  early  in  the 
day,  to  celebrate  the  wedding  in  his  own 
fashion,  and  had  just  wits  enough  to  creep 
into  a  holly-bush  when  the  storm  broke  in 
all  its  fury. 

Everybody  else  had  got  fairly  within 
doors,  somewhere  or  other ;  and  this  man 
was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  the 
spectacle  he  witnessed  appeared  to  him 
more  like  an  apparition  than  a  real 
event. 

The  rain  was  falling,  as  it  only  falls 
sometimes — when  you  cannot  see  through 
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it.  They  were  not  drops.  An  innumer- 
able mass  of  fine-wrought  fluid  bars 
seemed  to  be  hurled  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  splintered  into  crystal  sparks  as  they 
touched  the  ground. 

The  little  bridge  in  Bromley  Park,  with 
its  stone-parapets  studded  with  globes, 
stood  out  in  the  gloom  as  if  fringed  with  a 
silver  fringe.  The  figure  of  a  man,  with 
his  head  bent  down,  was  seen  for  a  moment 
on  that  brido^e,  a  tall  black  shadow  fleeino; 
through  the  mist. 

It  was  Maurice  Miles. 

He  was  not  on  the  bridge  for  more  than 
a  second,  but  in  that  second  the  mist 
vanished,  the  silver  spray  was  turned  into 
diamond  spikes,  the  dark  shadow  took  the 
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grim  outlines  of  a  man  carved  out  of  black 
marble  with  an  alabaster  face.  For  in 
that  moment  the  heavens  opened  like  a 
door,  into  unbearable  light.  Then  they 
closed  again,  with  thunder  that  did  not 
roll  or  peal,  but  cracked,  like  the  crack 
of  doom. 

Only  a  second,  and  the  bridge  was 
cleared ;  the  fugitive  was  nearer  Bromley, 
a  black  shadow  again  flying  through 
the  mist.  The  terrific  violence  of  that 
thunder-storm  soon  spent  itself.  In  less 
than  half-an-hour  it  had  subsided  into  very 
ordinary  rain. 

That  was  about  the  time  when  the  page 
delivered  his  master  s  message  ;  and  im- 
mediately after,  a  considerable  party  set 
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out  for  Bromley  from  the  rectory.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Lord  Rathnew,  Mr.  Vaudaux, 
and  one  or  two  intimate  friends  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  went  under  the  pretext 
(with  how  much  faith,  and  how  much 
dread,  it  cannot  be  said)  of  '  supporting  ' 
Mr.  Miles,  in  case  of  his  having  gone 
to  Bromley  'to  set  it  right.'  They  were 
certainly  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  he  could 
'set  it  right'  at  Bromley.  The  detective, 
with  the  men  under  him,  went  thither,  on 
his  own  account,  and  with  very  different 
motives. 

Another  contingent  went,  presumably  to 
offer  any  services  they  could  ;  in  reality, 
to  gratify  an  intense  and  not  unreasonable 
curiosity.     They  all  went  to  Bromley,  yet 
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no  one  had  any  definite  information  to 
convince  him  that  Mr.  Miles  had  gone 
there. 

However,  they  soon  learnt  that  their 
movements  had  been  in  the  rio;ht  direction. 

The  detective,  by  this  time,  had  pressed 
the  two  Yewsdale  constables  into  his 
service,  both  of  whom  had  been  at  the 
wedding,  one  in  his  official  capacity,  as  an 
ornament,  rather  than  an  executive  of  the 
law.  He  had  also  sent  one  of  his  men  to 
dispatch  telegrams ;  and  telegrams  from 
a  detective  mean  multiplied  messages  to 
every  conceivable  place ;  a  network  of  in- 
structions round  the  world,  to  catch  the 
luckless  fugitive  they  describe. 

He  himself  seemed  as  cool  as  ever,  and 
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polite,  though  no  longer  communicative. 
He  went  to  the  front-door  of  Bromley  ;  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  followers — apparently 
from  incapacity  to  devise  any  plan  of  their 
own — followed  in  his  steps. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  did 
not  wear  his  usual  imperturbable  expres- 
sion. The  sight  of  so  many  visitors  all  at 
once,  and  at  such  a  moment,  perhaps  sur- 
prised him,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  conducting  himself  with  credit  to  his 
office.  He  had  received  orders,  and  he 
obeyed  them. 

'  Is  Mr.  Miles  at  home  ?'  asked  the  officer, 
coolly. 

'  I  believe  he  is,  sir.  What  name,  if  you 
please  ?' 
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'  Oh,  tell  him,'  broke  in  Mr.  Kennedy, 
'  that  Tm  here,  and  Lord  Ratline w  and  all 
of  us.  Tell  him,  for  God's  sake,  to  let  us 
know  something — and  be  quick,  man  !' 

The  servant  gave  a  glance  at  the  assem- 
bled company — partly  indignation,  partly 
awe — and  went  away  without  saying  a 
word. 

The  visitors  remained  in  the  hall  and 
outside  the  door.  They  all  stood  still 
except  the  detective,  who  very  quietly 
opened  one  door  after  another,  and  peered 
into  the  empty  rooms,  and  probed  about, 
as  if  Bromley  were  in  the  market  again, 
and  he  was  thinking  of  buying  it.  His 
men  were  not  with  him.  They  had  been 
told   off  to   various    posts,    and   now   he 
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seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  while 
away  the  time.  So  he  had  to  pass  the 
time  as  best  he  could,  for  at  least  ten 
minutes ;  and  so  had  the  other  visitors. 

The  detective  had  strayed  away  by  him- 
self, and  had  startled  some  of  the  domes- 
tics in  that  huge- establishment  by  appear- 
ing amongst  them  in  a  very  informal 
manner,  and  asking  very  strange  questions. 
Other  servants,  both  men  and  women, 
had  now  mingled  with  the  group  of 
anxious  visitors  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  talking  to  some,  Lord 
Rathnew  to  others.  Everybody  was  say- 
ing something  in  an  excited  tone  to 
somebody  else.  The  commotion  now  was 
the  same  as  it  had  been   at  the  rectory — 
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it  had  only  been  transferred  from  one 
place  to  another. 

And  yet  the  hall-porter  did  not  return 
with  any  message  from  Mr.  Miles.  The 
detective  did  not  seem  to  expect  his 
return.  It  would  seem  strange  that  he 
had  not  followed  this  servant  when  he  set 
oif,  presumably,  to  tell  Mr.  Miles  ;  but  he 
doubtless  knew  what  he  was  doing — these 
men  always  do. 

However,  as  this  officer  of  the  law 
coolly  walked  up  again  from  some  part 
of  the  house  into  the  hall,  the  servant 
who  had  admitted  the  visitors  returned. 
He  now  looked  somewhat  alarmed,  but  he 
had  his  wits  about  him. 
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'  We  can't  find  Mr.  Miles.  I  think  he 
is  not  in.' 

'  But  I'm  sure  he  is  in^  said  the  de- 
tective, quietly. 

The  man  looked  frightened,  and  instinc- 
tively put  his  hand  into  his  trowsers' 
pocket,  which  doubtless  contained  an 
unusual  amount  of  coin. 

'Well,  I  can't  find  him,  sir.' 

'  You  carit^  said  Mr.  Ketchley  (that  was 
the  officer's  name).  'Then  I  shall  have 
to  find  him  myself  And  understand,'— 
here  he  produced  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
very  solemn,  almost  threatening,  face, — 
'  this  is  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  your    master,    the    gentleman    calling 
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himself  "  Mr.  Miles."  And  I  summon 
you,  and  you,  and  you,' — he  pointed  in- 
discriminately to  several  servants,  and  to 
some  who  were  not  servants — '  to  assist 
me  in  his  apprehension.  Anyone  hanging 
about,  and  not  so  assisting,  will  naturally 
be  preventing,  and  so  will  be  liable  to 
penal  servitude,  for  aiding  and  abetting 
felony.' 

Mr.  Ketchley  looked  round  to  see  the 
effect  of  this  speech,  which  was  pure 
*  bunkum,'  but  not  without  some  vestige 
of  legal  truth.  The  effect  was  all  he 
wanted — there  would  be  no  disturbance. 
Most  of  the  spectators  looked  horrified ; 
Mr.  Kennedy,  death-like.  His  last  thread 
of  hope  had  gone. 
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When  Mr.  Ketchley  had  thus  expressed 
himself,  he  went  out  of  the  door,  all  eyes 
following  him,  and  stood  on  the  door-step. 
There  he  blew  a  slirill  whistle,  glanced 
round  on  every  side,  and  returned  into  the 
hall  and  shut  the  door.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  with  his  back  to  it.  There  was  a 
deathlike  silence,  and  then 

Then  something  happened  that  made 
everybody  in  that  hall  start  and  change 
colour,  Mr.  Ketchley  among  them.  It  was 
the  loud,  thudding  report  of  a  gun  in  some 
chamber  upstairs. 

The  servants  looked  at  each  other. 
They  knew  what  gun  it  was ;  they  had 
seen  it  in  the  library  that  very  morning. 
Yes,  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  Mr. 
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Kennedy.  Lord  Rathnew  and  Mr.  Yau- 
daux  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  Mr. 
Kennedy  too. 

A  muttering,  like  the  first  incipient 
rustle  of  leaves  before  a  terrific  storm,  was 
just  beginning  among  those  white  faces, 
when  two  distinct,  remarkable  expressions, 
following  each  other,  silenced  it  again. 

'  Thank  God !'  said  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Kennedy,  fervently. 

'Damn  it!'  said  Mr.  Ketchley,  in  a 
querulous  tone. 

Both  those  gentlemen,  in  the  following 
second,  said  something  to  smooth  down 
the  glaring  honesty  of  their  ejaculations, 
but  the  effect  of  their  words  had  been 
plainly  understood. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  had  experienced  some 
faint,  dismal  relief  that  the  worst  had  hap- 
pened at  once.  There  might  now  be  some 
other  possible  beginning  to  his  daughter's 
life. 

Mr.  Ketchley  was  vexed  that  his  victim 
had  thus  escaped  him.  Perhaps  he  had 
taken  things  a  little  too  easily  ! 

'  The  Lord  forgive  me  !'  gasped  the  hall- 
porter,  who  was  the  next  to  speak.  '  I 
never  dreamed  of  this,  but  I  knew  there 
was  somethino;  wrono^.  I  don't  know  when 
he  came  into  the  house,  but  the  librar}^ 
window's  open  ;  he  must  have  come  in 
there.  He  came  to  me,  half-an-hour  ago, 
with  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand.  He 
said  it  was  his  will ;  that  men  had  to  make 
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one  as  soon  as  they  were  married.  He 
read  it  througli  in  a  jumbled  way,  and 
got  me  and  Jane  to  sign  it,  and  gave  us 
ten  pounds  each.  Then  he  went  into  the 
strong-room,  and  told  me,  if  anybody 
came,  I  was  to  put  them  oiF  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  he  told  me  to  have  the 
carriage  round  to  take  him  to  the  rectory. 
The  Lord  forgive  me  !  How  could  a 
mortal  man  tell  that  he  was  going  to  kill 
himself!' 

'  The  strong  room  !'  said  Mr.  Kennedy, 
now  in  a  faint,  dismal  voice ;  'is  he 
there  ?' 

'  He  is,  sir!' 

Mr.  Kennedy   and   Mr.  Vaudeaux    and 
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Lord  Rathnew  looked  at  each  other  with 
awe  in  their  faces.  They  all  knew  the 
strong-room.  It  was  a  small  room  ap- 
proached through  another  and  larger  room. 
There  was  an  iron  safe  in  it.  It  was  a 
kind  of  big  safe  itself.  The  door  was 
mostly  of  iron,  and  its  narrow  Avindow  was 
protected  by  strong  iron  shutters.  It 
looked  out  on  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
the  foliage  had  been  specially  planted  in 
that  vicinity  to  screen  the  ugliness  of  the 
window. 

No  wonder  the  mention  of  the  strono^- 
room  horrified  those  who  knew  it.  Yet  if 
they  had  known  Mr.  Miles  better,  it  would 
have   been  just   what    they   might    have 
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expected.     He  would  not  be  interrupted. 
He  would  not  be  foiled. 

As  soon  as  the  servant  had  made  his 
confession  there  was  a  rush  made  up  the 
stairs.  The  strong  room  was  on  the  first 
story.  Some  had  gone  up  before  he 
finished  speaking.  They  found  the  door 
into  the  ante-room  locked.  Then  some  of 
them  hurried  down  again,  went  round  the 
house,  and  looked  up  at  the  window. 
Yes,  it  was  barred — impregnable.. 

'  Possibly,'  suggested  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, whose  presence  there  has  been  put 
down  to  curiosity,  and  who  was  certainly 
more  than  curious  now,  '  possibly  he  would 
not  have  fastened  the  iron-door,  unless  he 
had    heard    some    one   forcino;    this    one. 
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And  will  the  iron  cloor  lock  on  both 
sides?' 

No  one  knew.     But  it  did. 

No  sooner  had  this  suo^gestion  been 
made  than  the  door  of  the  ante-room  was 
forced  open.  Two  of  the  strongest  men 
there,  taking  their  authority  from  a  silent 
nod,  which  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  them, 
hurled  themselves  against  it,  and  it  flew 
open  with  a  crash. 

The  room  into  which  this  door  opened, 
presented  a  scene  of  perfect  order.  It 
told  no  tale.  Now,  quick  and  nervous 
hands  were  laid  against  the  iron  door. 
The  handle  was  turned,  but  to  no  effect. 
The  door  Avas  locked  from  the  inside. 
The    key    was    in    the    lock.     The    little 
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crowd  stood  there,  bewildered,  awed,  and 
helpless. 

A  strong  smell  of  powder  still  remained, 
but  beyond  that  there  was  nothing  to  hint 
at  the  terrible  picture  behind  that  iron 
door. 

Eagerly  some  of  the  women — frightened 
and  yet  curious — knelt  down  and  pressed 
their  ears  against  the  oaken  floor.  One 
said  she  heard  heavy  breathing  ;  another, 
that  she  had  caught  a  groan.  The  imag- 
ination, under  intense  excitement,  is 
strong. 

Again  some  of  the  men  went  outside, 
and  this  time  they  got  ladders,  and 
ascended  to  the  window.  No,  the  shut- 
ters   were    not    only    closed,    but    barred 
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securely  !  What  could  be  done  ?  Only 
one  thing — and  that  ims  done.  Such  tools 
and  such  skill  as  the  village  could  furnish 
had  to  be  procured,  and  a  way  had  to  be 
made  into  the  room,  as  some  clumsy 
burglars  would  have  made  it  with  un- 
limited time  and  no  fear  of  interruption. 

Before  that  was  half  effected,  the  villa«:e 
of  Yewsdale — all  the  people  who  that 
morning  had  witnessed  the  wedding,  and 
a  good  many  who  had  not — were  throng- 
ing around  the  doors  and  the  windows  of 
Bromley,  as  if  it  had  been  a  common  public- 
house.  Order  was  maintained  by  the 
constables,  and  the  rabble  was  kept  out- 
side   the  doors ;    but    even    in    the  house 

itself  there  were  many  strangers. 
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It  was  two  hours  after  the  shot  was 
heard.  The  workmen  suspended  their 
labour.  There  was  breathless  expectation. 
The  door  would  certainly  be  opened  in 
another  minute  !  In  that  moment  of  sus- 
pense, the  onlookers  in  that  silent  chamber 
caught  the  sound  of  a  new  hubbub  that 
had  arisen  without.  Impatient  feet  were 
again  ascending  the  stairs ;  excited  voices 
were  heard  in  the  corridors.  They  came 
nearer.  The  voices  grew  distinct.  The 
sound  of  the  footsteps  stopped,  and  a 
young  man,  white  and  breathless,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  ante-room,  and 
glanced  from  face  to  face  with  a  terribly 
anxious  glance. 

It  was  George  Oldfield.     He  was  seek- 
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ing  Bell.  But  she  was  not  there.  The 
news  had  come  to  him  late  ;  he  had  been 
pondering  and  wondering  why  Bell  did 
not  return,  when  the  rain  stopped.  And 
then  when  he  heard  what  had  happened 
at  Bromley,  and  he  could  not  find  his 
sister,  his  imagination  took  fire  in  a  fashion 
that  made  the  mysteries  and  horrors  of 
the  day  seem  more  and  more  awful. 

George  trembled  for  Bell's  safety  when 
he  did  not  find  her  in  that  room.  He 
trembled  more,  and  turned  a  ghastlier 
white,  as  that  heavy  iron  door  was  opened 
the  very  second  after  he  came.  Not  with 
a  crash,  not  with  a  s^is^antic  effort !  When 
it  did  open,  that  huge  door  opened  easily, 
and  some  of  the  people,  pressing  thick  to 
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see  inside  the  room,  almost  recoiled  now 
from  the  easy  entrance.  AYhen  they  did 
enter,  they  started  and  Avere  struck  dumb. 
Maurice  Miles  was  not  dead — at  least, 
there  was  nothing  there  to  show  that  he 
was.  He  w^as  not  there  at  all!  The  gun 
was  lying  on  the  table,  amid  pens  and 
paper,  and  an  inkstand  that  had  been 
upset.  And  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room  a  woman  sat  in  a  chair,  looking  at 
the  door.  Her  hands  were  crossed  on  her 
knee;  her  head  was  slightly  bowed;  her 
eyes  had  a  frightened  look ;  but  her  lips 
were  very  firmly  pressed  together.  It  was 
Bell ! 

'  I've    saved    him  !'    she     muttered,     as 
George  sprang  to  her  side. 
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'  Saved  him  !  saved  him  !'  echoed  a  dozen 
voices. 

'  I've  saved  his  life.  George.  He  wanted 
to  kill  himself!' 

She  said  that,  leaning  on  her  brother's 
arm,  and  turning  her  face  from  the  little 
crowd,  who  seemed  as  if  they  would  devour 
her  with  curiosity. 

That  was  what  Bell  said ;  but  the  things 
that  others  said  in  that  moment — the  ques 
tions  they  asked — the  ansAvers  they  gave — 
the  prophecies  that  were  made — the  possible 
and  impossible  theories  that  were  pro- 
pounded— all  that  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Ketchley's  first  utterance,  however, 
may  again  be  quoted.     It  was  the  same  as 
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that  after  the  report — when  he  stood  in 
the  hall — but  it  was  expressed  in  a  differ- 
ent tone. 

He  looked  for  a  moment,  in  a  bewildered 
way,  at  the  people.  He  looked  at  Bell 
with  admiration.  He  threw  open  the  iron 
shutters,  and  looked  out ;  and  then  in  a 
very  inoffensive  voice — caught  only  by 
those  near  him,  he  said,  'Damn  it  !'  Mr. 
Ketchley  was  a  trifle  vexed  with  himself; 
but  he  was  pleased  with  Bell;  and  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  Mr.  Miles  was 
alive 

Bell  was  got  away.  The  commotion 
subsided.  The  way  was  cleared.  Mr. 
Ketchley  returned  to  his  business  in  a 
business-like  wav. 
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His  telegrams  had  been  sent  long  ago. 
If  his  victim  had  possibly  got  away  from 
Yewsdale,  when  all  Yewsdale  had  been  seek- 
ing his  corpse  in  the  strong-room,  he  would 
soon  be  caught ;  but  Mr.  Ketchley  did  not 
see  how  he  could  have  got  away ;  and 
would  be  chagrined  if  he  had. 

Wherever  the  fugitive  was,  no  trace  then 
could  be  found  of  him  ;  and  yet  only  ten 
minutes  before  Mr.  Ketchley  and  his  ex- 
cited followers  reached  Bromley,  Maurice 
Miles,  at  last,  yielding  to  Bell's  passionate 
pleading,  quietly  dropped  out  of  that  iron- 
shuttered  window  on  to  the  ground, 
twenty  feet  below. 

Trees  had  been  planted  there  to  screen 
the  ugliness  of  the  iron-shutters.     But  if 
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that  window  had  been  exposed  to  view 
ever  so  much,  it  would,  just  then,  have 
been  ten  chances  to  one,  that  no  one  would 
have  seen  his  descent.  At  that  moment 
the  rain  was  still  falling,  as  it  fell  when  he 
was  on  the  bridge.  It  abated  shortly 
afterwards. 

Bell  heard  the  sound  when  he  dropped, 
looked  out  two  or  three  seconds  later,  and 
could  not  see  him.  Then  she  closed  the 
shutters ;  and,  a  quarter-of-an-hour  later, 
she  fired  the  2:un  as  arranired,  the  contents 
of  which  were  seen  in  the  thick  oaken  floor. 
Then  she  waited — in  an  anguish  of  sus- 
pense— for  two  mortal  hours. 

And  where  ivas  Maurice  Miles  ?  It  re- 
mained unknown.     Search  was  made  with 
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a  vengeance ;  but  to  no  effect — not  a  clue 
could  be  found. 

While  Bell  yet  remained  at  Bromley, 
Mr.  Ketchley  did  not  swell  the  little 
crowd  that  pressed  round  her  in  awed 
curiosity.  He  seemed  again  quite  con- 
tented with  his  own  way  of  doing  things, 
that  was  pre-eminently  quiet  and  inde- 
pendent. 

On  that  afternoon  George  Oldiield  took 
the  only  liberty  which  he  had  ever  been 
known  to  take  with  Mr.  Miles,  or  Mr. 
Miles's  property.  He  put  Bell  inro  the 
carriage,  which  was  still  waiting — a  curious 
incident,  to  take  its  owner  to  the  rectory, 
as  he  had  cunningly  ordered — and  had  her 
driven  home. 
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The  little  mob,  awe-stricken,  but  admir- 
ing, attended  her  to  the  last  step.  Their 
whisperings,  which  were  not  inaudible, 
their  nudgings  and  pointings,  and  laughs, 
— yes,  there  were  those  who  had  begun  to 
laugh  again — indicated  conclusions  that 
were  sagacious,  if  not  accurate.  '  She  wur 
i'  love  wi'  him.'  'No,  she  w^arn't,  she 
wer't  same  as  his  sister.'  '  She  wer  goin' 
to  marry  him  once,  but  she  fun  out  what 
un'  done.'  '  She'll  be  ta'aken  up.'  '  Nowt 
o't  soort  !  They'll  ha'  to  foind  him  first.' 
'They'll  foind  him  i'  Roucester.'  'She 
knows  where  he  is,  but  nowt  'ul  ma'ake 
her  tell' 

These  and  many  other  remarks  ^vere 
made  on   Bell's  way  to  the  carriage.     As 
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the  coachman  took  his  seat  somebody  gave 
a  faint  hurrah.  A  bolder  spirit  took  up 
the  cry  in  a  louder  key,  and  as  the  car- 
riage moved  away — a  strange^?za/^  to  that 
day's  exciting  entertainments  to  the  people 
of  Yewsdale — there  was  a  positive  British 
cheer. 

Well  it  was  that  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not 
hear  that  cheer.  He  had  o'one  home  lono; 
ago,  leaving,  as  he  thought,  the  dead  man, 
self-encoffined,  in  his  strong  room. 

That  evening  Mr.  Ketchley  called  at 
Lady  Leonard's  cottage.  He  Avished  to  see 
Miss  Oldfield,  and  he  did  see  her.  He 
asked  her  quietly  if  she  had  any  statement 
to  make.  Bell  said,  '  Xone.'  Then  he  hint- 
ed, and  that  very  plainly,  that   Avhen  Mr. 
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Miles  would  be  put  on  his  trial  for  felony, 
she  would  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  com- 
pounding a  felony. 

Bell's  only  answer  was  a  faint  cold  smile 
— a  smile  very  much  resemblino-  what  was 
rarely  seen  on  her  face — a  sneer.  And 
Mr.  Ketchley,  directly  afterwards,  took  his 
leave. 

'I've  saved  him,  George  !'  she  repeated, 
for  the  twentieth  time.  '  He  would  have 
killed  himself.' 

*  But  where  is  he?'  George  asked,  also 
for  the  twentieth  time. 

Where,  indeed,  Avas  he?  They  reasoned 
and  speculated  sensibly  and  wildly  for  an 
hour,  but  neither  of  them  could  tell. 
Then  they  went  to  bed. 
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So  ended  the  day  in  Lady  Leonard's 
cottage — sadly  enough  ;  but  it  ended  more 
sadly  at  the  rectory. 

Di  Kennedy  was  a  proud  girl.  Every- 
one in  the  house  knew  it,  and  they  dis- 
creetly left  her,  for  the  most  part,  to  bear 
that  awful  burden  which  had  fallen  on 
her  in  the  solitude  whither  she  took  it. 
They  left  her  too  much  in  solitude  ! 

When  the  darkness  came,  Di  was  missing. 
A  new  horror,  more  awful  than  its  prede- 
cessors, fell  suddenly  on  that  household. 

A  tumult,  more  terrible  than  ever,  was 
arising.  There  were  cries  ;  there  was  a 
search  made  in  every  corner  ;  there  was 
an  exodus,  en  masse ^  from  the  house,  and 
then  the  missino;  one  was  found ! 
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From  a  haunted  spot  in  Bromley  Park 
two  bent  figures,  with  bowed  heads,  moved 
slowly  and  silently  through  the  twilight 
towards  the  rectory.  One  was  in  black, 
and  one  in  white — in  a  wedding-dress.  It 
was  Pauline  and  Di ! 

Mr.  Kennedy  flew  to  his  child,  and  one 
of  the  servants  said  to  another : 

'Thank  God,  Pauline  was  there,  or  she 
would  have  drowned  herself!' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   summons! 

HE  first  requisite  of  an  escaped 
criminal  in  England  is  money. 
If  the  fugitive  has  money, 
is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  mone}^, 
and  has  a  cool  head,  with  a  clear 
day's  start  he  runs  a  good  chance  of 
escape. 

Now   Mr.    Miles    had    supplied    himself 
with  a  good  deal  of  ready  money  in  gold 
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and  bank-notes  on  his  wedding-day.  He 
had  on  that  day,  as  on  every  other  day, 
a  remarkably  cool  head,  and  though,  in 
reality,  he  had  only  ten  minutes  start  of 
the  police 

He  escaped  ? 

Well,  he  escaped  to  this  extent  that, 
when  the  following  day  closed,  not  a 
trace  had  been  discovered  of  him.  So 
the  next  day  passed,  and  the  next,  till 
a  week  had  gone,  and  Mr.  Miles  was  not 
found. 

But,  two  or  three  days  later,  news  loas 
heard  of  him.  This  news  did  not  come 
through  the  police ;  (they  knew  nothing 
about  him,  whatever  they  may  have  pre- 
tended   to   know).      The   fugitive    would 
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probably  have  escaped  altogether,  if  an 
unexpected  enemy  had  not  crossed  his 
way  to  oppose  him ! 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  the  weddinor, 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  nin^ht. 
The  doors  had  been  fastened  in  Lady 
Leonard's  cottaoje,  and  George  and  Bell 
were  devoting  the  customary  hour  before 
Bell  retired,  to  Maurice  Miles  and  his 
doings.  Every  night,  at  that  hour,  they 
talked  about  Maurice  Miles. 

'  I'm  sure  he'll  get  away,'  George  was 
saying;  'I  expect  he's  in  London  now,' 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at 
the  front  door. 

That  was  an  unusual  thing  ;  but  it  could 
never  have    made    Bell   start,   as  she  did 
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start,  if  her  nerves  had  not  been  greatly- 
excited  by  the  recent  events. 

'  Who  can  that  be,  George  ?  It's  nearly 
ten.  It's  a  telegram  —  from  —  from — 
Maurice  !' 

'  Perhaps  it's  Maurice  himself,'  said 
George,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to  act 
as  a  corrective  to  Bell's  nerves  ;  but  he 
was  entertaining  some  similar  thought 
himself. 

Bell  changed  colour,  and  stood  still 
without  replying. 

'  Well,  are  we  to  take  in  this  tele- 
gram. Bell?  Perhaps  /  had  better  go 
to  the  door.'  (The  servant  had  gone  to 
bed). 

'  Yes,  do,  George,'  she  answered.     '  Per- 
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haps  it's  a  tramp.  Have  I  turned  white?' 
'  I'll  tell  you  when  I  come  back.' 
So  saying,  he  went  to  the  door,  whist- 
lino; — not  to  diso'uise  his  fear,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  but  his  ex- 
citement. 

He  half-expected  to  see  Maurice  or 
Maurice's  ghost  on  the  doorstep.  George 
felt  that  he  would  never  have  done  with 
him  till  one  of  them  died. 

It  was  not  Maurice,  however,  and  it 
was  no  telegram.  It  was  a  woman  with 
a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  a  frightened 
face  underneath  it — Mrs.  Garret,  from  the 
lodge. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Garret  ?  Are 
you  ill  ?' 
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'  I'm  very  ill,  sir,  an'  my  old  mother's 
been  tuk  worse,  an'  there's  something 
else.  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  let  me 
come  in ;  I've  somethin'  to  say  to  Miss 
Oldfield !' 

'  Come  in,  by  all  means.  What  can  we 
do  for  you  ?' 

'What  is  it,  Mrs.  Garret?  Your  mother? 
W^hat — why  do  you  want  me  T 

'  Oh,  Lord,  miss  !  It's  ill  luck  that's 
brought  me  to  want  you,  and  it's  a'most 
killed  me  wi'  fear ;  an'  my  old  mother's 
never  stopped  grumblin'  sin  the  minute  I 
moved  her.  She  wants  to  know  "  what's 
it  fur,"  an'  I'm  scared  to  death  of  anyone 
hearin'  her  coughin'  upstairs.  An'  what 
good  'ull  his  money  do  me"^    Adear!  adear!' 
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'  Sit  still,  Bell !'  said  George,  quietly 
forcing  his  sister  into  a  chair.  '  Don't 
speak  at  all — yet !  Now,  Mrs.  Garret, 
speak  out.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Miles  is  in  your  cottage?' 

'  That  I  dew,  sir.  An'  he's  been  there 
more  nor  a  week.  An'  they  might  a'most 
a-touched  him  as  they've  gone  past.  There 
he  is  at  this  minute  a-lyin'  on  my  old 
mother's  bed,  an'  she  i'  the  attick ;  an' 
he'll  niver  get  out  of  it.  He's  coughin', 
coughin',  and  he's  nigh  delirious ;  an'  he 
will  have  the  door  open,  just  as  my 
mother  had.  They  could  a'most  touch 
his  feet  wi'  a  stick  as  they  pass  the 
door.' 

'An'  what  good  'ul  his  money  do  me? 
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An'  my  mother's  a-grumblin'  and  coughin' 
upstairs  ;  and  there's  him  in  her  room  below 
a-coughin'  hisself  to  bits.  An'  they  talk  to 
me  about  him — as  is  lyin'  there — and  I'm 
^oing  crazy.  An'  I'll  be  put  i'  prison, 
and  I  wish  I  wur  dead,  as  'as  niver  done 
nothin'  before  to  be  feared  of  anythin'  !' 

'  When  did  he  come  to  you,  Mrs.  Garret  ?' 
asked  Bell,  eagerly.  '  What  has  made  him 
ill  ?  Does  he  know  you've  come  here  ?' 

'  He's  sent  me,  miss  ;  I  tell  yer  he'll  die. 
He'll  niver  get  out  o'  that  bed  again,  an' 
Is'l  be  put  in  prison,  an'  what'll  my  mother 
do  ?     I  wish  I  wur  dead !' 

'  How  does  he  come  to  be  ill,  Mrs. 
Garret?'  George  asked;  then,  turning  to 
his   sister,   who   was  about   to  say  some- 
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thing   else — '  Do   let    us    learn    what   has 
happened  to  him,  and  what  he  wants  ;  then 

we'll  do  what  you  like,  Bell ' 

'  How  is  he  ill?'  cried  Mrs.  Garret,  '  and 
when  did  he  come  tome?  Aye!  indeed, 
you  may  ask  me  that,  and  may  the  day 
come,  as  it  niver  will,  agin  I've  forgotten 
it. 

*  It  wur  four  o'clock  i'  the  morning  as 
he  knocked  at  the  winder.  He  wur  like  a 
dead  man,  as  had  been  found  drowned. 
His  hands  and  his  face  wur  like  a  corpse's, 
and  he  couldn't  walk — he  could  only  crawl 
— his  ankle  wur  sprained,  and  his  shoulder 
wur  broken. 

*  Lord  o'  mercy  !  but  the  very  sight  of 
him    had   a-melted    a  stone.     There    he'd 
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been  lyin'  wet  to  the  skin  and  lame,  like  a 
rabbit  in  a  hole — among  the  leaves — not 
fifty  yards  fro'  the  winder,  where  he 
jumped  from;  and  when  he  came,  wi  death 
ill  his  face,  and  I'd  let  him  in — he  wur 
just  hisself — just  as  he  wur  t'  only  other 
time  I  ever  a'  spoke  to  him. 

'  T'  first  thing  he  did,  wur  to  take  his 
purse  out — he  could  use  that  hand — sayin' 
it  wur  all  a  mistake,  they  wanted  another 
man.  Then  he  says  he  should  be  a  trouble 
to  me,  and  I  wur  to  help  myself.  Then  he 
sets  about,  and  orders  me  here,  and  orders 
me  there,  an'  he  wur  just  as  calm,  as  well 
as  white  as  death  itself;  while  I  wur  a- 
tremblin'  and  scared,  at  the  very  cocks,  as 
were  a-crowin'. 
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'Well!  nothin'  'ud  do— he'd  thought 
on  it  all  afore — but  I  must  take  my  old 
mother,  body  and  bones,  and  carry  her  into 
the  loft ;  and  put  him  in  her  bed,  and 
leave  things  just  as  they  were  ;  and  go  in 
an'  out  o'  the  cottage,  as  if  nothin'  had 
happened.' 

'  Well !'  asked  George,  while  Bell  listened, 
with  bated  breath,  '  what  then  ?' 

'  What  then  ?  Why,  at  first  it  tuk 
just  as  he  said  it  'ud  take — an'  he  might 
ha'  stopped  there  till  somebody  came  to 
see  m}^  mother,  as  isn't  too  often  ;  but  he 
got  worse  an'  worse,  and  now  I  tell  you 
he's  dyin'.  He's  a'most  delirious,  and  he's 
sent  me  here  to  tell  Miss  Oldfield.  He's 
coughin'  and  ravin',  and  doesn't  care  now 
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for  nothiri'.  He  says  I'm  to  tell  hei%  an' 
an  hour  after  I  can  tell  who  I  like  .... 
For  the  love  of  Heaven,'  said  Mrs.  Garret, 
— omitting  some  useless  ejaculations,  in 
which  she  freely  alluded  to  prison  and 
death, —  '  come  and  see  him  this  night, 
Miss  Oldfield — for  he  might  die  any  hour 
— and  tell  me  what  to  do.' 

'  Go  back  now  at  once,  Mrs.  Garret,* 
Bell  said,  with  a  face  that  brought  vividly 
back  the  strong-room  into  George's  mind, 
'  and  tell  him  I'm  coming— I'm  coming 
now !' 

'  That  I  will,  miss  ;  an'  God  bless  you ! 
It's  a  dreadful  business.  You'll  hardly 
know  him,  and  I'm  afeared  now  he'll  not 
know  you.' 
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'  Well,  go  now — quick — quick,  Mrs.  Gar- 
ret, and  tell  him.' 

'  Oh,  Lord,'  said  the  frightened  woman, 
as  she  turned  round  at  the  door,  '  I'm 
a'most  afeared  to  go  back — he  might  be 
dead,  and ' 

'  I'll  follow  you  in  a  minute,'  said  Bell ; 
'  run  !'  and  she  gave  her  a  gentle  push  and 
shut  the  door. 

*  Shall  I  go  with  you.  Bell?'  George 
asked,  not  persuasively,  as  his  sister  ran 
up  the  stairs  for  her  hat. 

'  No,  no,'  she  answered,  '  there's  no 
need.' 

'  Not  to  the  door  ?' 

'  No,  no,  it  isn't  late  !  And  .  .  .  I'd 
rather  not.     You'll  sit  up  for  me,  George  ?' 
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she  said,  a  minute  later,  as  she  stood  on 
the  door-step. 

'Good  heavens  !  Bell,  you  are  not  going 
to ' 

'  I'm  perfectly  safe.     Good-bye.' 

'Bell!' 

But  the  door  had  shut.  Bell  had 
gone,  and  George  was  left  wondering  what 
to  do. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


TRUE      TILL      DEATH. 


HE  massive,  white  mansion  of 
Bromley  slept  in  the  moon- 
light a  Ion  Of  way  off — or 
seemed  to  sleep  !  Probably  closer  to  it, 
one  might  have  heard  a  carousal. 

From  the  little  bare  lodge,  where  its 
master  lay,  a  light  streamed  out  on  the 
spar-gravel  drive ;  and  the  massive  gates 
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of  wrought  iron,  tipped  with  gold,  were  left 
ajar. 

A  girl  stood  at  the  door,  with  her  hand 
on  the  hasp,  and  her  face  turned  to  the 
stars.     It  was  Bell ! 

For  a  second,  she  delayed  to  enter. 
Her  pale,  pure  face  was  bathed  with  the 
moonlight.  Her  eyes  were  as  still  and 
steadfast  as  the  stars  she  looked  at. 
Her  lips  were  opened — perhaps  in  a 
prayer. 

If  ever  a  face  would  have  served  a 
sculptor  for  a  cathedral  saint,  it  was  that 
one  ;  but  it  was  only  there  for  a  moment. 
The  door  opened,  a  flood  of  brighter  light 
fell  on  her  face,  subdued  voices  broke  the 
awful  stillness,   tlien  Bell  was  gone ;  and 
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the  white  moon-lio^ht  fell  ao^ain  on  the 
door-step  as  on  an  empty  pedestal. 

'  Come  in  !  come  in !  for  God's  sake, 
come  in,  and  don't  leave  me,'  cried  Mrs. 
Garret,  as  she  seized  Bell's  hand,  with  con- 
vulsive fear.  '  It's  all  over,  it's  all  over, 
and  what  shall  I  do?' 

Bell  walked,  without  a  word,  up  to  the 
bed,  still  calm,  and  looked  down  on  that 
pallid,  motionless,  marble  face. 

'Oh,  Lord!  he  looks  handsome,  now, 
miss,  but  a  minute  ago — only  a  minute  — 
he  shook  the  cottage  ;  and  he  called  for  you  ; 
a  terrible  sight.  It  a'most  broke  my  heart, 
scared  as  I  was ;  and  what  can  I  do  ? 
they'll  put  me  i'  prison.' 

Bell,   not  heeding   a  word,   still  looked 
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fixedly  down  on  that  white  face,  which  in- 
deed was  handsome. 

Nearer  and  nearer  she  brought  her  own 
face  to  that  quiet  face  on  the  pillow ;  then 
suddenly  she  brought  it  back  with  a 
start. 

'  Maurice  !' 

He  opened  his  eyes  with  a  smile. 

'  I  knew  you'd  come,  Bell ;  will  you  kiss 
me  ?' 

Bell  took  his  hand,  which  lay  motionless 
on  the  quilt,  bent  down  again,  and  kissed 
his  forehead. 

His  frame  quivered,  and  one  great  sob 
came  from  his  lips ;  then  he  lay  still  again  ; 
but  he  was  not  dead. 

'  I  made  my  w^ill,  Bell — at  Bromley — it's 
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all  1  can  do  now  ;  it's  a  just  one  ;  I've  re- 
membered George !' 

'  Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice!'  she  cried,  now 
with  a  broken  voice.  '  It  is  not  all  you 
can  do,  you  must  think  of  other  thino;s. 
Do  you  remember  your  mother  ?' 

'  No,  Bell,  but  I  remember  yours.  I  re- 
member her  well,  my  step-mother.  I  have 
been  thinkino^  of  her,  thinkinir  a  s^reat 
deal — don't  ask  any  more,  Bell — I've  been 
thinking  about  the  past,  and — and  about 
the  future  !' 

Bell  sank  on  her  knees,  still  clasping  his 
hand,  and  looked  up  to  the  ceiling.  She 
whispered  something  very  brief,  only  about 
ten  words,  which  would  not  bear  repeating. 
They  were  not  to  Maurice,  they  were  not 
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to  herself.  There  are  people  who  would 
laugh  at  those  words,  but  Maurice  Miles 
did  not  laugh.  He  clasped  the  hand  that 
Avas  in  his  own  tighter,  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

'  Bell,'  he  whispered,  a  second  later, 
'  tell  Violet  I'm  sorry  for  her,  very  sorry. 
I  never  dreamed  of  this  coming ;  and  I 
did  intend  to  be  a  good  husband  to 
her.  T  was  going  to  let  her  have  all  she 
wanted.' 

'  I  will  tell  her,  Maurice.  I  will  tell  her 
afterwards,  and  she  will  forgive  you  in 
time  !' 

^  I  don't  know  that,'  said  the  dying  man  ; 
'  but  tell  her  I'm  sorry.' 

Bell  again  put  her  face  close  to  his,  and 
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whispered  somethino^,  of  which  Mrs.  Garret, 
who  stood  petrified  close  to  them,  only 
caught  the  words  '  forgive  you.'  Maurice 
again  closed  his  eyes.  Yet  once  more  he 
opened  them,  this  time  with  a  strange,  dim 
lono^ino^  ]ook. 

'  I've  failed,  Bell— failed  !  failed  !  failed  ! 

But  if  there  is '   his  utterance   broke 

down.  Bell  could  not  catch  the  words 
between,  bat  she  heard  the  end  of  the 
sentence  very  distinctly,  '  /  sJuill  try  again  f 

'  Oh,  Maurice,'  she  cried,  with  a  be- 
seeching look,  '  there  is  no  gold  there  P 

He  smiled,  the  first  smile  Bell  had  seen 
on  his  face  for  a  year. 

'Not  for  gold — not  for  gold — for  yoiL 

His   eyes  closed,   his  head   fell   back,  a 
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Step  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Mrs.  Garret  gave  one  piercing  shriek.  Bell 
turned  round  to  look,  still  on  her  knees. 
In  the  doorway  stood  a  constable  in 
uniform,  and  Mr.  Ketchley  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  a  quiet  triumphant 
smile  on  his  face. 

That  smile  lasted  for  a  second  or  so; 
then  bewilderment  took  its  place ;  then  Mr. 
Ketchley  approached  the  bed,  and  a  look 
of  horrible  wonder  overspread  his  face. 
Only  for  a  moment  did  he  stop  there. 
He  glanced  from  the  dead  man's  face  to 
Bell's.  Then  he  took  his  hat  off,  stole  out 
of  the  room  on  tiptoe,  pushed  the  constable 
out  of  the  doorway,  and  exclaimed,  '  Good 
God!' 
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Bell  had  been  watched,  the  secret  dis- 
covered, but  all  too  late.  The  fugitive 
had  escaped  indeed.  He  would  appear 
onl}^  at  the  last  assizes.  Let  no  earthly 
judge  presume  to  say  more  to  Maurice 
Miles  than  he  says  in  dismissing  extremest 
cases  : 

'  May  the  Lord  God  Almighty  have 
mercy  on  your  soul  !' 


Two  hours  later,  when  the  commotion 
at  Bromley  and  all  its  lodges  was  again 
subsiding  into  the  quiet  of  midnight,  the 
pale  moonlight  fell  again  on  Bell  Oldfield's 
sad  sweet  face,  as  she  walked  away  from 
Mrs.  Garret's  cottage.     She  had  done  what 
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she  could ;  she  may  have  done  more  than 
any  human  calculations  can  compute. 
What  were  her  thoughts,  what  Avere  her 
sensations,  in  that  silent  watch  by  the  side 
of  the  dead,  when  Mrs.  Garret  fled  up  to 
Bromley  with  the  startling  news,  no  one 
will  know;  but,  whatever  they  were,  they 
had  left  her  very  calm. 

She  had  not  walked  fifty  yards  from 
the  door,  just  as  she  walked  from  church 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  neither  peering  this 
way  nor  that  way,  when  she  found  her 
brother  was  at  her  side.  She  did  not  start 
— for  some  moments  she  did  not  speak — 
she  only  looked  sorrowfully  into  his  face, 
and  took  his  arm.  Then  she  said,  in  a 
very  quiet  way, 
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*  He  is  dead,  Georo^e  !' 

'  I  know,  I  know,  Bell.  I've  been  here 
two  hours.' 

Bell  did  not  speak  again.  She  only 
leaned  more  of  her  weight  upon  him,  and 
pressed  the  arm  that  she  held.  So  they 
walked  on  in  silence,  till  they  reached  the 
gate. 

As  George  pushed  it  open,  he  looked 
up  at  the  ivied  porch  and  diamond 
windows,  and  then  into  Bell's  face. 

'We  will  leave  it  now.  Bell!' 

'  J  ust  as  you  like,  dear — Avhatever 
pleases  you  !' 

'Where  should  you  lih  to  live.  Bell?' 

'Anywhere  with  you,  George.' 

'  Why,     who     else     could     you      live 
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with?  Of  course  you'll  live  with  me 
until ' 

'  Until  you  are  married,  George.' 

'  Until  you  are  married,  Bell.' 

'Ah,  George!' 

'  Well,  well !  Come  in,  my  poor  little 
Bell.  What  a  week  you've  had !  But 
think  of  Di  Kennedy.  Oh,  Bell !  I'm  glad 
it  wasn't  you  P 

George  Oldfield  said,  'Well,  well !'  as  if 
he  would  never  marry;  but  he  was  married 
two  years  after  to  the  widow  of  Maurice 
Miles. 

And  Bell?  No,  she  is  not  married. 
She  lives  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sharely  at 
Tricester    Rectory,    and    is    very    happy. 
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True,  there  is  an  old  friend  of  George's — 
an  old  friend  of  Bell's  too,  Ned  Wyndham 
— who  has  lately  been  seen  at  Tricester 
Rectory.  Perhaps  he  intends  to  ask  Bell 
to  marry  him ;  and  perhap.^^  if  he  does,  she 
will Who  knows  ? 


THE  END. 


London :  Printed  by  Duncan  Macdonald,  Blenheim  House. 
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in  half-an-hour."— ^ktrtc/a?-rf. 
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I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

•'The  flrst  volume  of  Mesara.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
Buccess.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

"This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  tlie  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching."— Athenxum. 


IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfllled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  'Realities  of  Eastern 
Travel '  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est; whUe  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  liie.''— Globe. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 
BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 


" 'Nathalie 'is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  ail  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  among 
books  of  its  class." — Athemeum. 

v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpo.se  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  jusler  estimate  of 
woman's  position." — Athenaeum. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  Id 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit. ' — Morning  Fcsk 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

'"Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  ita 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  ita 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIIL— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Kome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Eoman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." 
—Athenamm. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned ;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
deflued  moral — most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core." — Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratiflcation." — Athenaeum. 

"  From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 


XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES," 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment  both  of 
seatiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  fovai±"—Athenasum. 
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XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book-"— 
John  Bull. 


XIII.— DARIEN ;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  miQ^yfo^en.:''— Illustrated  News. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction." — Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sunday  Times. 

"'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
■exquisite  of  modem  novels. " — Observer. 


XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject.  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  real.'" — Attiemeum. 


XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John   Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.     There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  abo  ut  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction.'— J/ornin^  Post. 
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XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending' 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive.  "'—Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax'  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  "Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  reflned  and  gQo±" -—Athenseum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel" — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
B&wn."—nimt rated  JVews. 


XXI.— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"'Ad^le'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  bums  brightly 
to  the  c]ose."—Athenceum. 

'• '  Adele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
^John  Bull. 

"'Adele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  is  a  very  clever 
novel" — Daily  JS'ews. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX, 

"These  'Studies '  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful."— J/orni«^  Post. 

"These 'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." Saturday  Review. 


XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 
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XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


XXV.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
study." — Athenceum. 
"  A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  ■govfev.'"— Standard. 


XXVL— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenceum. 

"A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 


XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

'"Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story; 
it  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  ton.QhQS.'''— Daily  Neics. 


XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY 

BY  AMELIA  B.  ED\YARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
Bentiments  expressed  with  uu  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  \V"—The  Times. 


XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 
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XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"  This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenceum. 

" '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  s\icceede±'— Morning  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out   a  prize.     These 
'  Traits  '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Pos^. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 


"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  oytn.'''— Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."— ^^^ewcewm. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe  '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  fee  1 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie.'"— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXY.— AGNES 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes"  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  v^ovk^y— Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  'Agnes'  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— if or««n^  Post. 


XXXVL— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.     It  is  a  noble  hook.""— Morning  Post. 

'"A  Noble  Life'  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest." 
—Daily  News. 


XXXYII  —NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  verj'  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  -well"— Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone   who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature   to   read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book."— -Saturday  Review. 


XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— Athenceum. 
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XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'The  "Woman's  Kingdom' sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  nohlest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Aihenceum. 

" '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— J/or«2ngr  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour."— Quarter/y  Review. 


XLI— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

LL.D. 


"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 


XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
authors  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  authors  vfovks."— Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist."'- Ziai/i/  News. 


XLIY.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  Tea,±''— Standard. 
"  'The  Americans  at  Home"  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 

XL  v.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  tha 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out." — The  Ecfu). 


XLVL— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

'"A  Rose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  beat  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  iudustiy  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carliugford,'  "—Times. 
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XLVII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  oi 
its  kind." — Saturday  Review. 

XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford '  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  'Salem  Chapel,'  but    surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."'— -Sfpecto^or. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

' '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius."" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour." — Athenceum. 


LL— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Young  Mrs.  Jardine  '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The.  Times. 

'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 


LII.— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

•'  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class- 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plentyof 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  '  verve'  in  the  book."' — Athenceum. 


LIII.-IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"In'  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  It  would  be 
worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster 
who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland." — Times. 


LIV.— THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature ;  and  it  may  reisoaably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet." — TTie  Times. 

LV.— THROUGH   THE   LONG   NIGHT. 

BY   MRS.   E.   LYNN  LTNTON. 

"  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  sign  '  Through  the  Long  Night,'  for  the  practised  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  stands  revealed  on  every  page  of  it.  It  is  like  so  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors, hard  and  bright,  full  of  entertaining  retieetion  and  brisk  development  of  plot." — 
Saturday  Review. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

'SAM  SLICK,  THE  CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5». 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"We  enjoy  our  old  friend's  company  with  unabated  relish.  This  work  is  a  rattling 
miflcellany  of  sharp  sayings,  stories,  and  hard  hits.   It  is  full  of  fun  and  i2.ncy"— Athenaeum. 

"  Since  Sam's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely  humorous  as 
thia.  Every  line  of  it  tells  in  bome  way  or  other — instructively,  satirically,  jocosely,  or 
wittily.  Admiration  of  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns,  constantly 
ultomate  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  the  work.  The  Clockmaker  proves  himself 
the  fastest  time-killer  a-going." — Observer. 

WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN  INSTANCES, 

"  This  delightful  hook  will  be  the  most  popular,  as  beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best,  of  all  the 
author's  admirable  works  " — Standard. 

" The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.  There  is  something  to 
■nit  readers  of  every  hMmoMvy—Aihenceum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  haag  upon  his  tongue.  We  pro- 
mise our  readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws,'  which  contain  a 
world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  PosL 

THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

"  By  common  consent  this  work  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  raciest,  truest  to  life,  most 
humorous,  and  most  interesting  works  which  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  pen  of  its 
cnthor.  We  all  know  what  shrewdness  of  observation,  what  power  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, what  natural  resources  of  drollery,  and  what  a  happy  method  of  hitting  off  the 
broader  characteristics  of  the  life  he  reviews,  belong  to  Judge  Haliburton.  We  have  all 
ihose  qualities  here  ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  a  serious  literary  purpose,  and  are  employed 
>n  the  communication  of  information  respecting  certain  phases  of  colonial  experience 
which  impart  to  the  work  an  element  of  sober  utUity."'— Sunday  Times. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognise  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun,  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour."— 6^/064. 

"  Yankeeism,  portrayed  in  its  raciest  aspect,  constitutes  the  contents  of  these  superla- 
tlrely  entertaining  sketches.  The  work  embraces  the  most  varied  topics — political  parting, 
religious  eccentricities,  the  flights  of  literature,  and  the  absurdities  of  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, all  come  in  for  their  share  of  satire  ;  while  we  have  specimens  of  genuine  American 
exaggerations  and  graphic  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life  aa  it  ia.  The  work  will 
have  a  wide  circulation."— /oAn  Bull. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"In  this  highly  entertaining  work  we  are  treated  to  another  cargo  of  capital  stories 
from  the  inexhaustible  store  of  our  Yankee  friend.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  dishes  np, 
with  his  accustomed  humour  and  terseness  of  style,  a  vast  number  of  tales,  none  m'lre 
entenaining  than  another,  and  all  of  them  graphically  illustrative  of  the  ways  and  min- 
ners  of  brother  Jonathan.  The  anomalies  of  American  law,  the  extraordinary  adventures 
incident  to  life  in  the  backwoods,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarities  of  American  society,  are 
Tariously,  powerfully,  and,  for  the  most  part,  amusingly  exemplified." — John  Bull. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  equals  Judge  Haliburton,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  prc-f^int 
delightful  book  call  forth,  in  new  and  vigorous  exercise,  his  peculiar  powers.  '  The 
American!  at  Home '  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works."— /"o**. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAK 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece^  and  Uniformly  Bound,  price  5s, 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  worlc  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
band  to  hand  as  a  gift-book  in  many  households."— i^xarm>i«r. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  li 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Atheruxum. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— (Sco(*ma7». 


A  WOMAN^S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOME?^. 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical  "Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

"  These  thoughts  are  worthy  o-f  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  all-embraoing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  'John  Halifax.'  " — Standard. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit" — FotL 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convlctioni, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  forttinate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  re»d 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  other  meriti,  it  ia 
written  in  good  careful  EngliBh."— Atheruxum. 

NOTHING  NEW. 

" '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  whioh  have 
•tamped  ttds  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 


THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with  admirable  force 
and  sweetness." — Athenceum. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  Is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  characters 
»re  masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax. "^—Pwt 


STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  icood  and  beautif^"— PoJt. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

(continued.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the  compasB 
of  m  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature — 
some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  ua 
In  BOBpense  till  the  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
p&thetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  diflBcuIt  to  analyse  the  secret. 
It  la  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
idth  anch  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  bo  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  Yorlt,  we  should  expeci 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake '  a  novel  without  a  fault."— T^  Timet. 

"  This  la  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  Btoriee 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good,  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive."— ^i^orofn. 
"  This  book  is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  aa  '  John  Halifax.'     The 
■pint  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent" — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  to\±"— Standard. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  speaks  oat 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life.' — Examiner. 

"  Few  men,  and  no  women,  will  read  '  A  Noble  Life '  without  flnding  themselvea  the 
better." — Spectator. 

"  A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest."— Z)ai7j/  News. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"Avery  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit"— trammer. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Standard. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  tho 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." Post. 

HANNAH. 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
■uccessful  novelist"— Z)ai7j/  I^ews. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
mrole  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  he&vitj."— Standard. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"  The  author  of  'John  Halifax '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothmg  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  tbe  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work,  buch  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  tyue  of 
all  that  IS  truly  noble,  pure,  and  woma.nlY."— United  Service  Magazine. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"•  Toung  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."— 77i«  Times 

..  IfZl^  ^"?  oif^"^    M^'^^i"   wl?^°<''^     ^'  '^  pleasant  and  wholesome.  "-Athenanim. 

It.  «wa^°.„     ?t?:       i?*"'"*  J®**^,  Whilst  It  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 

to  elevation   of  thought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 

iid'^fear -^  jJJSrv /'oJt.        *°*""  "*  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
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WORKS    BY 

MRS.  OLIPH^NT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  55. 

ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

•' '  Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  deU?;ht  by  iti 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pa.8- 
Bages,  as  who  that  has  read  '  Margaret  Mailaad '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  Btory  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  it* 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tendornesi  of  its 
Bentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  iu 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  aud  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpasaad."— J/omir.y 
Pott.  

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackotft 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctuess  the  volumes  in  this  series 
Burpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  '  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  '  will  fully  Buotain 
ttie  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  Q.&gs."— Sunday  Times. 

" '  rhe  Laird  of  Norlaw '  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
oxquisite  of  modem  uoNela."— Observer. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"  In  'It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  !a 
a  verv  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  saie  of 
one  aiicient "Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mri  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— 2^m«J. 


AGNES. 


"  '  Agnes'  Is  a  novel  enperior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  yroTii."—Atherueum. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  art 
always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement  '  Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Po*U 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


" '  A  Rose  in  June '  Is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  moji* 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  OUphant,  and  may  hold  iu  own 
with  even  '  The  Chroniclea  of  Carlingford.' "— Timet. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


"This  last  •  Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  flrat 
whicli  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  dra.wu."—Acadtiny. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— ^jmei. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life'  ought  to  have  a  Dish« 
ill  every  cailery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  oi  iai- 
fctruciion,  interest,  and  consolation."— /SaiMrday  Review. 
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ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  Interest  that  perradc* 
ftti«  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \&Bt."—Athenxum. 

"  A  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe'  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
mAnly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  fael 
»  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— Paii  Mall  Oattttt, 

"The  whole  story  is  one  of  faurpassing  eicollence  and  beauty." — Daily  Newt. 

"  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald  looks  in  his  sterlet 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outside.  He  reada  life  and 
NaUire  like  a  true  poet"— .ffxomtwer. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 


"  '  Robert  Falconer '  Is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  hnmaa 
Interpst  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  tee\mg%."'— Athenaeum. 

"This  story  abouuds  in  eiqui3ite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mao 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour." — Saturday 
Fuview. 

"  This  noble  story  displays  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mao  Donald's 
f  enius." — Illustrated  London  New%. 

"•  Robert  Falconer  '  is  the  noblest  work  of  fiction  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

•'  The  dialogues  in  '  Robert  Falconer '  are  so  finely  blended  with  humour  and  pathoe  &» 
io  make  them  in  themdelves  an  intellectual  treat  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
again." — Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 


"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

"  There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  ar* 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting,  and  the  interest  ia  maintained  to  the 
•close.  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
■more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  Post. 

"  E>avid  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  character  we  have  met  In  fiction  for  many  a  day.  Tm 
4eitcriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  reflections  x.r» 
•those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmoepasr* 
•of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  invigorating."— &/o6e. 


SIR  GIBBIE. 

"  •  Sir  GIbhIe '  Is  a  book  of  genius."- Pa/Z  Mall  Oatctte. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour  There  Is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
Ufelika  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
memory." — Athenaum. 

" '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  unquestionably  a  book  of  geniua  It  aboimds  in  humour,  pathoA, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description."- fi^ra^j/jtc. 

"'Sir  Gibbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro- 
duced " — Scotsman. 

'"Sir  Gibbie' is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  stories  that  has  been  written 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  be  idly  read  and  laid  aside ;  it  la  a  grand  work,  to  ba 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over." — Morning  Pott. 
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EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CEOTVN  8vo,  6s. 

DONOV^nST: 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donoyan  '  is  a  very  excellent  novel;  but  it  ia 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time."— Standard. 


AVE   TATV^O. 


"There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thoughV— Scot s??ian. 

"A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 


IN  THE  aOLDEN  D^YS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Al  gernon  Sydney ;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  vesids."— Spectator. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

"This  novel  is  distinctly  helpful  and  inspiring  from  its  high  tone,  its  intense  human 
feeling,  and  its  elo\ated  morality.  It  forms  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  needed, 
that  Miss  Lyall  has  a  mandate  to  write." — Academy. 

"The  plot,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very  charming;  there 
is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  authors  purpose."— 
Literary  World. 


"VV^ON  BY  TVi^ITING^. 

"The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— the  learned  Cornelia  especially; 
— the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming ;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  life."' — Academy. 


A.  HA.RDY  NORSEIMAN. 

"  All  the  quiet  humour  we  praised  in  '  Donovan '  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  story.  And 
the  humour,  though  never  demonstrative,  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  not  Edna  Lyalfs 
plan  to  give  her  readers  much  elaborate  description,  but  when  she  does  describe  scenery 
her  picture  is  always  alive  with  vividness  and  grace." — Athtnieum. 
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Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  hoo^."— Times. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE   DRAGON :   mt  Boating 

AXD  Shooting  Excursions  to  the  Gorges  of  the  Upper  Yangtze. 

By  William  Spencer  Percival.     With  Illustrations  and  Map  of 

the  Author's  route,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  12s. 
'  Those  arm-chair  travellers,  those  true  epicureans  who  like  to  skim  the  cream 
of  ether  and  more  active  people's  experiences,  cannot  do  better  tban  provide 
themselves  with  Mr.  Spencer  Percival's  delightful  book,  "The  Land  of  the 
Dragoa'"  Sixteen  years"  life  in  China  entitle  him  to  speak  with  a  good  deal  of 
authority  on  the  Flowery  Land  and  its  inhabitants,  and  his  account  of  his  journey 
far  up  the  gorges  of  the  great  Yangtze-Kiang  river,  and  his  explorations  and  ad- 
ventures on  the  various  inland  lakes  and  their  islands,  make  delightful  reading.' 
—The  World. 

BENCH  AND  BAR :  Reminiscences  of  one  of  the 

Last  of  an  Ancient  Race.    By  Mr.  Ser.jeant  Robinson.     1  vol. 

demy  8vo.     With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12s. 
"Full  of  amusing  anecdotes,  pleasing  recollections,  and  interesting  comments, 
the  book,  which  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  author,  promises  to  become 
as  popular  as  Serjeant  Ballantine's  famous  volume." — Globe. 

THE  QUEEN  or  NAPLES  and  LORD  NELSON. 

An  Historical  Biography.    By  John  Cordt  Jeaffreson,  Author 
'  Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson,'  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth  by 
this  defence  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Naples." — Athenceum. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  L.  TOOLE,  the  Coi^ie- 

dian.     Related  by  Himself  and  Chronicled  by  Joseph  Hatton. 
With  Original  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Bryan  and  W.  H.  Marget- 
SON.     New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  demy  Svo.     6s. 
"  The  work  will,  of  course,  be  read  by  everybody  interested  in  the  stage,  and 
every  play-goer  will  desire  to  include  it  among  his  literary  treasures."— G^ode. 

TO  SIAM  AND  MALAYA  in  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's Yacht  '  Sans  Peur.'    By  Mrs.  Florence  Caddy.    With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.     12s. 
"A  great  deal  of  useful  information  concerning  the  old  customs  and  recent 
progress  of  the  far-off  coimtries  visited  is  contained  in  this  most  enjoyable  of 
'  travel-books,'  and  he  may  consider  himself  a  favoured  mortal  who  can  ensconce 
himself  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  company  with  Mrs.  Caddy's  log  of  the  latest 
voyage  of  the  '  Sans  Peur.'  "'—Morning  Post. 

SCOTTISH  MOORS  AND  INDIAN  JUNGLES. 

Scenes   of   Sport   in   the   Lews   and   India.      By  Captain   J.  T. 

Newall,  late  Indian  Staff  Corps.     Author  of  "  Eastern  Hunters," 

&c.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.     With  twelve  full-page  Illustrations.     12s. 

"The  authors  descriptions  are  animated,  and  his  book  will  afford  genuine 

entertainment  to  those  who  have  any  affinity  for  works  of  its  class."— Z)ai7y  Neus 

"  Captain  Newall  writes  as  a  sportsman  should." — Scots  Observer. 

BANDOBAST  AND  KHABAR;  Reminiscences  of 

India.  By  Colonel  Cuthbert  Larking.  With  twelve  Illustrations, 

from  original  Drawings  by  the  Author.     1  vol.  small  4to.    10s.  6d. 

"  The  author's  accounts  of  tiger  hunts  will  be  entertaining  both  to  those  who 

have  met  and  those  who  desire  to  meet  the  king  of  the  Indian  fauna  in  his  own 

dominions."— i/'orningr  Post. 
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EEMINISCENCES  OF  ETON  (KEATE'S  TIME). 

By  the   Rev.  C.  Allix  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Remini- 
scences of  the  Court  and  Times  of  King  Ernest  of  Hanover." 
With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Keate.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     6s. 
"Mr,  Wilkinson's  book  is  thoroughly  fresh  and  entertaining;  it  is  crammed 
full  of  good  stories,  and  will  be  a  joy  to  all  Etonians."— Graphic. 

LADY  HAMILTON  AND  LORD  NELSON.    An 

Historical  Biography  based  on  Letters  and  other  Documents  in 

the  possession  of  Alfred  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  Fonthill,  Wiltshire. 

By  John  Cordt  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  The  real  Lord  Byron," 

&c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  may  be  thanked  for  the  new  and  favourable  light  which  he  has 
been  able  to  throw  upon  the  public  and  private  conduct  both  of  Lady  Hamilton 
and  of  Nelson." — Globe. 

FOUR    MONTHS'    CRUISE    IN    A    SAILING 

YACHT.  By  Lady  Ernestine  Edqcumbe  and  Lady  Mary 
Wood.     With  Illustrations.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

"The  whole  journey  is  recounted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  narrative 
agreeable  reading,  and  to  intending  travellers  in  the  same  track  it  contains  many 
useful  hints  and  suggestions."— Qw^en. 

'•  As  a  whole,  the  book  may  be  commended  as  a  pleasant  and  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish account  of  a  pastime  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." — Morning  Post. 

SHIKAR  SKETCHES :   With  Notes  on  Ii^dian 

Field  Sports.  By  J.  Moray  Brown,  late  79th  Cameron  High- 
landers. With  Eight  Illustrations,  by  J.  C.  Dollman,  R.I.  1  vol. 
small  4to.     10s.  6d. 

'A  glorious  book.  It  is  palpably  the  work  of  a  true  sportsman." — Horse  and  Hound. 

"The  Sketches  are  delightfully  written,  models  of  clear,  bright,  racy  narrative, 
and  containing  just  those  particulars  that  a  sportsman  wishes  to  know.' — Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Moray  Brown  records  his  long  experiences  among  big  game  in  India  with 
capital  spirit  and  style;  there  are  some  thrilling  pages  on  pig-sticking  and  tiger- 
shooting." — The  World. 

THROUGH  CYPRUS.    By  Agnes  Smith,  Author 

of  "  Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery,"  &c      1  vol.  demy  8vo. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map  of  the  Author's  Route.     15s. 
"  The  cheerful  and  observant  authoress  has  much  that  is  new  to  tell  us."'— Daily 
Telegraph. 

'"Through  Cyprus'  maybe  heartily  commended  to  readers  who  are  fond  of 
an  entertaining  and  chatty  narration  of  incidents  of  tra,\eV'— Scotsman. 

REMINISCENCES     OF    THE    COURT    AND 

TIMES  OF  KING  ERNEST  OF  HANOVER.     By  the  Rev.  C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  His  Majesty's  Resident  Domestic  Chaplain. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  portrait  of 

the  King.  6s. 
"  Mr.  Wilkinson's  descriptions  of  the  Court  balls,  where  even  the  ladies  took 
precedence  according  to  military  rank,  of  the  characters  he  met  with,  and  of  the 
Hanoverian  clergy  of  those  days,  will  be  found  decidedly  interesting.'— .Spec^aior. 
"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  books  of  this  season;  it  abounds  in 
good  and  new  stories  of  King  Ernest,  and  also  of  a  perfect  host  of  celebrities,  both 
English  and  German." — Truth. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882   to  1885, 

AND  THE  Events  which  led  to  them.     By   Charles    Rotle, 

Barrister- at-Law.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    30s. 

"Mr.  Koyle  has  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 

not  only  the  entire  military  drama,  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 

it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towards 

mastering  the  difficult  Egyptian  question."— ^^/jewfeum. 

RECORDS  OF  SERVICE  AND  CAMPAIGNING 

IN  MANY  LANDS.     By  Surgeon -General  Munro,  M.D.,  C.B., 
Author   of  "  Reminiscences  of   Military  Service  with  the  93rd 
Sutherland  Highlanders,"  &c.     2  vols,  crovm  8vo.     21s. 
"The  story  which  Dr.  Munro  has  to  tell  is  one  which  never  flags  or  ceases  to 
be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting.'" — Spectator. 

"These  Records  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  soldier,  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  which  they  give  and  the  spirit  which  informs  them."— G/o6e. 

CHAPTERS    FROM    FAMILY    CHESTS.       By 

Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  The  County  Families,'  &*c. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
" '  Chapters  from  Family  Chests '  are  a  great  deal  more  exciting  and  absorbing 
than  one  half  the  professedly  sensational  novels." — Daily  Telegraph 

"Mr  Walford's  volumes  abound  in  what  is  known  as  the  romance  of  real  life, 
and  are  extremely  interesting  reading." — Daily  Neics. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  WAIFS.     By  John 

Ashton,  Author  of  '  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  &c. 

1  vol.  small  4to.     123. 
"  The  matter  contained  in  this  book  is  always  pleasing  and  instructive.    There 
is  certainly  not  a  dull  page  in  the  volume." — Olobe. 
"  Mr.  Ashton  has  produced  a  volume  ol  light  and  pleasant  character.''— Posf. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private   Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     los. 
"  Madame  de  "Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  suhiecV— Saturday  Revieu. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 

Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to.     5s. 
"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.    They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
litersituTe/'—Athenceum. 

WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.     By  Percy  Greg.     1  vol.  demy  Svo.     123. 
"  This  work  is  ably  written  ;  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  no  ordinary  power 
and  brilliancy.    It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  stimulating.'"— 5ro<5?na«. 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES.     By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  demy  Svo.    30s. 
"The  volumes  contain  biographies  of  women  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  history  of    Scandinavia,  Germany,    Hungary,  Lithuania,  and   Polaial 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  work  is  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  students  of  history."— Morning  Post. 
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ADA  TRISCOTT.    By  Captain  Andrew  Haggard, 

p     Author  of  '  Dodo  and  I.'     2  vols. 

"' Ada  Triscott' is  a  better  novel  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  liondred  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  so  great  an  improvement  on  'Dodo  and  I,'  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  the  next  novel  from  the  same  pen  will  give  Captain  Haggard  a 
considerable  position  among  living  novelists.'' — Atfienceum. 

CROSS-ROADS.     By  May  Crommelin,  Author  of 

'  Queenie,'  '  Orange  Lily,'  '  Miss  Daisy  Dimity,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'  This  latest  production  of  Miss  Crommelin's  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
previous  effort. — Manchester  Examiner. 

A  LADY  HORSEBREAKER.    By  Mrs.  Conney. 

3  vols. 
'It  can  be  heartily  recommended  as  a  thoroughly  good,  racy,  and  interesting 
novel ' — Scotsman. 

PART    OF    THE    PROPERTY.     By    Beatrice 

Whitby,  Author  of  "The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick."    3  vols. 
'There  is  not  much  risk  involved  in  predicting  the  popularity  of    Beatrice 
Whitby's  fresh  venture.' — Literary  World. 

DULCIBEL.    By  Gertrude  M.  Hayward.    3  vols. 

'  It  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  such  a  novel  as  Gertrude  M.  Hayward's  "  Dulci- 
beL"  The  tone  is  fresh  and  healthy,  and  the  ideal  of  life  and  conduct  is  a  high 
one,  both  morally  and  intellectually.'— Ztierar^/  World. 

CAST  OUT.    By  MoRiCE  Gerard.    2  vols. 

"The  plot  is  well-constructed,  and  the  author  manages  to  excite  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  two  generations."— J/orning'  Post. 

"Mr.  Morice  Gerard  gives  us  an  interesting  story,  written  with  much  descrip- 
tive power." — World. 

HER  HEART'S  DESIRE.    By  H.  Prothero  Lewis. 

3  vols. 
'"Her  Heart's  Desire'  is  a  stirring  love-story,  simply  but  forcibly  told." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

A  HAPPY  WOOING.    By  H.  Cliffe  Halliday. 

2  vols. 
"  If  a  cleverly-managed  plot,  a  mysterious  secret,  and  a  grand  surprise  at  the 
finish  can  recommend  a  novel,  then  Mr.  Halliday's  story  ought  to  make  its  way. 
It  is  quite  worth  reading,  and  should  be  made  a  note  of  by  those  in  search  of 
recent  and  good  light  literature."— y/j^  Bookseller. 

NORMAN  AND  I.    By  Kate  Cousins.   3  vols. 

"The  author's  pictures  of  the  fairy  land  in  which  ' Norman  and  I '  gradually 
arrive  through  renunciation  and  sacrifice  to  the  highest  moral  level  are  often 
extremely  pretty."— ^forning'  Post. 

TILL  THE  GREAT  ASSIZE.    By  Vere  Clavering, 

Author  of  '  A  Modern  Dehlah,'  '  Barcaldine,'  &c.     3  vols. 
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SLIDING  SANDS.    By  Henry  Cresswell,  Author 

of  '  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,'  '  The  Survivors,'  '  A  Wily  Widow,' 
&c.     3  vols.     (Just  ready.) 

THE    CRITON    HUNT    MYSTERY.      By  Mrs. 

RoBEBT  JocELYN,  Author  of  '  The  M.  F.  H.'s  Daughter,'  &c.  3  vols. 

ALL  FOR  NAUGHT.     By  Wilfred   Woollam, 

M.A.     3  vols. 

THE    KEEPER    OF    THE    KEYS.     By  F.    W. 

Robinson,   Author   of    'Grandmother's   Money,'   'The  Youngest 
Miss  Green,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  'The  Keeper  of  the  Keys'  does  not  fall  behind  its  numerous  predecessors  ; 
there  is  plenty  of  humour  in  the  book  as  well  as  pathos." — Athenceum. 

T'WO  ENGLISH  GIRLS.  By  Mabel  Hart.  2  vols. 

"Artist  life  in  Italy  is  an  excellent  field  for  novelists,  and  'Two  English  Girls,' 
living  together  at  Florence,  are  the  subject  of  a  very  pleasant  and  well-wncten 
story." — Guardian. 

•'  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  English,  and  the  re^ne- 
ment  of  its  style  and  thought."' — .spectator. 

A  VILLAGE  HAMPDEN.    By  AlgerxNON  Gissing, 

Author  of  '  Both  of  this  Parish,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"Mr.  Gissing's  whole  story  is  so  vivid  and  remarkable  that  it  is  one  of  the  rare 
novels  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  oq  the  reader." — Morning  Post. 

THYME  AND  RUE.    By  Margaret   B.   Cross. 

2  vols. 
"  'Thyme  and  Rue'  is  a  pretty  and  entertaining  story  told  with  sufficient  clever- 
ness on  the  basis  of  a  fairly  novel  plot." — Athenaum. 

DISHONOURED.      By    Theo    Gift,    Author    of 

'  Pretty  Miss  Belle w,'  '  Victims,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"The  book  must  be  pronounced  a  really  good  novel,  because  it  fulfils  the  pur- 
pose for  which  a  novel  exists,  by  telling  an  interesting  story  in  a  thoroughly 
interesting  way." — Manchester  Examiner. 

LITTLE    xAHSS   COLWYN.      By  Adellxe   Ser- 

GEANT,  Author  of  '  Jacobi's  Wife,'  '  No  Saint,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"Most  of   the  characters  in  the  book  are  more  or  less  distinctive  and  well- 
drawn,  and  her  readers  have  to  thank  Miss  Sergeant  lor  an  undoubtedly  good 
and  well- written  story." — Athmceum. 

CUTTING   FOR  PARTNERS.      By   John   Cordy 

Jeaffreson,  Author  of  '  Live  it  Down,'  '  Not  Dead  Yet,'  &c.    3  v. 

"A  clever  and  interesting  story,  and  contains  a  number  of  clever  and  interest- 
ing characters  and  sayings.  ' — Scotsman. 

••  It  is  enough  to  say  tliat  the  reader  who  does  not  feel  the  kindlier  and  the 
wiser  for  having  read  it  must  be  a  curiosity.'' — Graphic. 


SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo. 


A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill,  Author  of  '  The  First  Violin,'  '  Kith 
and  Kin,'  '  Probation,'  Etc. 

A  HARDY  NORSEMAN. 

By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  Donovan,'  Etc. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By    Mrs.   Alexander,    Author    of     '  The   Woomg     O't, ' 
*  The  Freres,'  Etc. 

DONOVAN:  A  Modern  Englislinian. 

By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  We  Two,'  Etc. 

THE  DEATH  SHIP:  A  Strange  Story. 

By  W.   Clark   Russell,   Author  of  'The   Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor,'  Etc. 

WE  TWO. 

By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  In  the  Gokleu  Days,'  Etc 

THE  DUCHESS. 

By  the   Author  of  'Molly  Bawn,'    'Phyllis,'    'Airy   Fairy 
Lilian,'  '  Lady  Branksmere,'  Etc. 

IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS. 

By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  Knight-Errant,'  Etc. 

NINETTE :  An  Idyll  of  Provence. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Vera,'  '  Blue  Roses,'  '  The  Maritime  Alps 
and  their  Seaboard,'  Etc. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  A  Hardy  Norseman,'  Etc. 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 
By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

WON   BY   WAITING. 

By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  'In  the  Golden  Days,'  Etc. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FENWICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby,  Author  of  '  Part  of  the  Property.' 
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